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Introducing 


SYRACU 


. 


HE Onondaga Pottery 

Company of Syracuse, N.Y., 
makes one-third of the “vitrified” 
china produced in the United 
States. Yet “Syracuse China,” by 
name, is little known to the aver- 
age consumer of fine tableware. 


A little over a year ago Adver- 
tising Headquarters was commis- 
sioned to advertise this fine china, 
which antedates the U. S. Patent 
Office. 


Preparatory work, such as in- 
‘stigation of trade conditions in 
e United States and Canada 
aid securing advance co-operation 
a ong lines heretofore unthought 


‘E CHINA 


of, have been in our estimation in- 
valuable to the successful launch- 
ing of the largest china advertis- 
ing campaign ever undertaken. 


The Onondaga Pottery Com- 
pany are eight months oversold 
and rushing to completion facili- 
ties to double their output. They 
are now on the very threshold of 
the greatest expansion in the his- 
tory of their business. 


Ayer clients receive the full 
benefit of “Ayer Service” from 
the instant they place their ac- 
count in our hands, in many cases, 
like the above, a year or so before 
actual advertising is begun. 








W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


. W YorK 


Boston 
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$3.00 Wheat 


But the farmer won’t get 
$3.00 a bushel! 


Let us hope not—let us hope 
that neither he nor any one 
else will get that price. 


The figure is quoted only as 
a reminder of the increased 
profits of farming. 


The price of cotton or cattle 
or any other farm product 
would have served that purpose 
equally well. 


But just remember that it is 
still less than five years since 
the farmers’ “wild dream” of 
dollar wheat was realized! 

* + * 


Also remember that a period 
of income expansion is always 
accompanied by an expansion 
of the standard of living. 


So manufacturers in each 
line are going to persuade the 
farmers to become accustomed 
to use their goods. It is 
easy to induce a man to form 
new habits when his income 
is growing. 

# * ¥ 


Finally it’s fun ‘to study 
ways to improve your business 
when business is coring your 


way. 

Under such _ circumstances 
fiction doesn’t compare with 
facts. 


The Standard Farm Papers 
are the live farmer’s business 
papers. They deal with his 
problems not generally but 
specifically. 


That is why they maintain 


year in and year out a big per- 
centage of “renewals.” 


Draw your own conclusions. 


But act! Opportunities 
neither wait nor return. 


STANDARD 


ARE 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Progressive Farmer 
_ __, Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
The Indiana Farmer 
Established 1845 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc 
Western Representatives 
Conway Buildin 
Chicago 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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Higher-Priced’Goods in “ Variety 
Stores” Mean Bigger Outlets 
for Manufacturers 


Significant Breaking Away from Five and Ten Cent Lines by Kresge and 
Others—Can Woolworth Hold Out? 


By G. A. Nichols 


(Eprrorrat Note:—The exclusive five- 
and-ten-cent store is often pointed to 
as an instance of an important busi- 
ness that has succeeded without adver- 
tising. There is Woolworth, for exam- 
ple. He is counted one of the world’s 
greatest retail merchants. It is gen- 
erally supposed that advertising has 
played no part in the growth of his 
stores. His business, many people glee- 
fully assert, has got along very nicely 
without advertising. But these people 
are wrong. Confining the price of goods 
to ten cents is fundamentally an ad- 
vertising idea. The amazing success 
of these stores shows that it is one of 
the most fetching advertising ideas that 
has ever been devised. 

However, these conditions are chang- 


M AKERS of things to sell to 
retailers are warming up to 
the variety store these days. 

The reason is that the variety 
store has been born again—that 
it handles a wider range of goods 
—that it no longer is the slave of 
any arbitrarily. restricted price. 

In other words, the variety 
store has broken away from the 
five-and-ten-cent limit. It has 
broken away also from the five, 
ten and twenty-five-cent limit. It 
is rapidly taking on the higher- 
priced and higher quality goods. 

In a little while practically the 
only limit recognized in the han- 
dling of merchandise for these 
stores will be: “Will my customers 
buy this?” 

‘The tremendous distributing 
power of the variety store—and by 
variety store here is meant the 
chain five and ten-cent store as 
we! as the independent—is a fa- 


ing. In this article, Mr. Nichols tells 
why. Forced to go beyond the ten- 
cent limit, these stores will lose much 
of the appeal which the confined price 
gave them. Thus it is easy to see that 
they will have to employ other forms 
of advertising, just as do department, 
specialty and other stores. In this con- 
nection it is significant that Butler 
Brothers, who are perhaps the most 
conspicuous advocates of the all-price 
or variety store, as opposed to the 
straight ten-cent store, unceasingly 
urge the merchant in this line to do 
two things. The first of these is to 
give big values, and generous service; 
and the second is to advertise them 
in every legitimate way that is pos- 
sible.] 


miliar story to the well-informed 


merchandise man. 

The variety store unquestionably 
has attracted the great mass of the 
people. Everybody knows that the 
average woman is unable to -buy 
all the things she wants for the 
use of herself and her family. 
This is so almost regardless of 
her position. Life with her is one 
continuous struggle to make her 
money go as far as possible. Her 
object in this varies with her posi- 
tion. In one case careful buying 
may be done with a view to pur- 
chasing some luxury that other- 
wise would be unattainable. In 
another case the most stringent 
economy and careful conservation 
of resources may be necessary in 
order that the family may get 
enough to eat. 

A whole lot has been said about 
the shrewd retail buying done by 
women. Let the writers go right 
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on with their jokes. Perhaps they 
are paid for making them. Any- 
way, what they say is entertaining. 

But this kind of buying is not 
done because the women are 
stingy. It is done in accordance 
with a well-defined object. Every- 
body with things to sell profits as 
the result. For the further a wom- 
an’s money will go the more things 
she is going to buy. 

The variety store, always pound- 
ing home the message of price and 
making good upon it, has natural- 
ly appealed to this buying habit 
of the women—or this buying in- 
stinct, if you want to call it that. 

As such the variety store has 
come to be such a wonderful force 
in America’s business life as to be 
called the modern miracle. 

Shortly after the start of the 
variety business forty years ago 
manufacturers quickly saw that 
the rapid working out of the great 
idea meant mighty strides forward 
in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of goods. Factory methods 
were revised. New labor-saving 
machinery was made. It was dis- 
covered that more money could be 
made by selling a gross at a low 
price than a dozen at a high price. 


LIMITED PRICE HAS BEEN A HANDI- 
CAP 


All this has been growing and 
growing. Manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers have had their part 
in the golden result. And the re- 
sult unquestionably has been big. 
People in this business are fond of 
pointing to Mr. Woolworth’s great 
building in New York and proudly 
saying that nickels and dimes built 
it—which, of course, is true. 

But for all its growth, all its 
prosperity, the variety business has 
been proceeding under a handicap 
—the handicap of limited price. 
Some stores—notably the chain 
five-and-ten-cent stores—have fea- 
tured five-and-ten cent goods ex- 
clusively. The slogan “nothing 
over ten cents” has had a notable 
advertising value, but at the same 
time it created a demand for goods 
that it could not fill because of the 
ten-cent limit. 

The same thing has worked out 
in stores not going above the 
twenty-five-cent limit. The price 
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appeal was there. The advertising 
value was there. But all this 
brought a response that could be 
filled only partially. 

Notwithstanding this plainly ap- 
parent weakness the variety man 
went along through the years with 
an assurance created by the unde- 
niable fact that he was making 
money. Manufacturing costs were 
comparatively low. Raw material 
was plentiful and not expensive. 
Labor costs were within reason- 
able limits. 

This gave to the variety man a 
host of items priced at such a fig- 
ure that he could sell them profit- 
ably at five, ten and twenty-five 
cents. The wide extent of the five- 
and-ten-cent field alone was for 
years emphasized by Butler Broth- 
ers through the offer of more than 
12,000 separate and distinct items 
to be retailed at nickels and dimes. 

Of recent years, however—or 
perhaps it would be better to say 
recent months—the retailer has 
found it not quite so easy. Cus- 
tom had fixed the retail price of 
many lines of goods. The people 
got to know them. As the manu- 
facturer’s costs began to increase 
he, in order to cover himself, was 
obliged to nibble away a little from 
time to time at the retailer’s profit 
through the necessity of charging 
more for his goods. The jobber 
did the same. The retailer was 
handicapped when it came to get- 
ting back his added cost and real- 
izing a profit upon it. He natur- 
ally hesitated to be the first one in 
his town to raise the price of the 
old settled staples. 

This condition, growing just a 
little bit harder for the retailer all 
the time, went on until the Euro- 
pean war got fairly under way. 

Then the shoe began to pinch 
hard. 

With the costs of raw ma- 
terial reaching almost prohibitive 
heights, with labor scarce and with 
every known law of supply and de- 
mand turned upside down the 
manufacturer was forced to ask 
for a notably higher price for his 
goods. So was the jobber. 

The resulting problem was hard 
enough for any retailer. But it 
was particularly hard for the re- 
tailer who had built his entire 
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The Greater United States 


Frank G. Carpenter, the famous travel- 
writer, is writing for immediate weekly 
publication in the Christian Herald, an 
extended series of descriptive and inform- 
ing articles on “The Greater United 
States.” 


He will make extensive travels through- 
out the United States, studying the great 
agricultural, manufacturing and commer- 
cial centres. He will take up the great 
industries and show the new things that 
are taking place, and will painstakingly 


‘cover the entire country from the Atlantic 


to the Pacific, from the Lakes to the Gulf. 


No informed person can afford to miss this 
Carpenter series in the Christian Herald. 


Read “The New South as a War Asset” in 
your May 23d copy. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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business upon restricted prices— 
who by limitations both self-made 
and custom-made could not sell 
goods retailing above a dime or a 
quarter. 

Prices got so high that the num- 
ber of items he could safely sell 
within his limit grew alarmingly 
few. 

Some stores became _panic- 
stricken and quit. Others failed 
and had to quit. It seemed as if 
a calamity had befallen a once 
thriving branch of merchandising. 

In this emergency there was 
only one thing to do—something 
that the variety man had been 
wanting to do for years. This was 
to smash once and for all the doc- 
trine of absolutely iron-clad lim- 
ited price, insofar as it interfered 
with the store’s profits. 

. The variety retailers broke away 
from this limited price idea with 
fear and trembling. They appre- 
hended that their departure from 
the ten-cent limit or the twenty- 
five-cent limit would lose for them 
the advertising value and the pres- 
tige these figures had conveyed. 

But they found to their great 
satisfaction that people were just 
as keen in their quest for bargain 
goods at higher prices as they ever 
had been for those selling at nick- 
els, dimes and quarters. 


LARGER RANGE OF PRICES MEANS 
GREATER SALES 


They found they could still cap- 
italize on five and ten, five, ten 
and twenty-five without devoting 
their stores exclusively to these 
goods. 

In fact, they found that the ad- 
vertising value of five, ten and 
twenty-five-cent goods worked just 
as hard as ever in drawing people 
to the store and that the people, 
once in the store, bought more for 
the very simple reason that the 
store had more to sell them. 

It takes a good stiff blow some- 
times to wake a person up. This 
is what the variety man got. And 
in getting it he rid himself of 
a mischievous weakness that had 
put an iron band around the profit- 
getting of himself, of the manu- 
facturer and of the jobber. 

Henceforth the strictly limited 
price variety store will be much 
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more of a novelty than the variety 
store in the old days that sold 
goods of all prices. 

Thus there is open to the manu- 
facturer a great field. 

Take, for instance, nationally 
advertised goods. The variety 
man, regardless of the popularity 
of these goods, could not handle 
any of them that were beyond the 
price limit. With no price limit he 
appropriately can sell anything his 
customers will buy. 

Still pressing hard on his five- 
and-ten, and five, ten and twenty- 
five-cent goods his store will be 
just as much of a bargain center 
as ever. The magnetic psycholog- 
ical drawing power of this kind of 
goods will be just as potent as 
ever to cut through people’s disin- 
clination to buy. And then the ad- 
vertising value thus gained can be 
utilized to sell the higher-priced 
goods. 

In a word, the variety store will 
be able not only to draw people to 
the creation of the demand for 
variety goods, but it can supply 
the demand to the limit instead of 
only partially as heretofore. 

The change is working out very 
rapidly. Many far-sighted variety 
merchants — including exclusive 
five-and-ten-cent stores—saw the 
handwriting on the wall fully a 
year ago and began breaking away 
from limited prices. The success 
of their move—forced by stern ne- 
cessity as it was—has inspired 
many others all over the country. 

Not only the independents, but 
the syndicates are swinging into 
line. Mr. Kresge will go up as 
far as fifteen cents in his hitherto 
exclusive ten-cent stores. And in 
his other stores he will sell prac- 
tically without limit. 

The Metropolitan Five to Fifty 
Cent Stores, Inc., expects to form 
a chain of that kind of stores 
across the continent. 

Mr. Woolworth is the only one 
of the big people in this line who 
remains strictly orthodox so far 
as five-and-ten-cent goods are con- 
cerned. How long this will con- 
tinue nobody but Woolworth 
knows. 

If Mr. Woolworth wants to pay 
the price of keeping his stores 
strictly five and ten cents nobody 
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Be Wise To-day 


Place The American W oman 


on your list of publications 
to cover the small town field. 


"Tis foolish to defer. The quantity, 
quality and distribution of circulation 
are right; circulation methods insure 
real subscribers; and the rate per page 
per thousand is unusually low. These 
are facts which can be easily demon- 
strated. Can anything else determine 
its value as an advertising medium? 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


CIRCULATION 


500,000 Net Paid 
GUARANTEED 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
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questions his ability to do so. 

There is much interest in the 
manufacturing and retailing field 
as to Mr. Woolworth’s ultimate 
move. A manufacturer who sup- 
plies the Woolworth stores in two 
important lines told a leader in the 
variety business not long ago that 


in his opinion Woolworth soon . 


would have to break away from 
the ten-cent limit unless he wanted 
to run his stores only at a nominal 
profit. 

Mr. Woolworth’s probable ac- 
tion, however, is not being awaited 
by the overwhelming majority of 
the country’s variety stores. For 
once they have decided not to try 
to imitate him. They have con- 
cluded to run their own business 
as their prudence and good judg- 
ment dictate and let Mr. Wool- 
worth run his business according 
to his prudence and judgment. His 
resources are not their resources. 
His ways are not their ways. Just 
because he can do a difficult thing 
in fairly handy fashion is no rea- 
son they can. 


NEW CONDITIONS PROBABLY PERMA- 
NENT 


The independents have decided 
—not by any concerted action, but 
by a common-sense summing up 
of the situation—that if Mr. Wool- 
worth wants to hew to the line 
and let the chips fall where they 
may he certainly has a right to do 
so. There is plenty of business for 
all and each man must get his 
share in accordance with his own 
problem. 

Is this condition only tempor- 
ary? After the war will five-and- 
ten-cent stores be able to operate 
as before? In short, is the five- 
and-ten-cent store dead? 

Of course, one can only prophe- 
sy. And the prophet in merchan- 
dising is not much honored any- 
where. For example, who would 
have had the nerve to prophesy 
two years ago the mighty change 
that has been wrought in the va- 
riety business? 

But the country’s leading mer- 
chandising_ experts believe—and 
profess to have ample grounds for 
so believing—that it will be many 
years before things get back to 
their former level. Indeed it will 
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be a surprise if they ever come 
back. 

Certain it is that there will be 
no overnight slump in merchandise 
costs just as soon as the war ends. 
Things never work out that way. 
It may be some time before costs 
will get back to a point where the 
variety man will be able, if he 
wants to, to run his store along 
the same old lines. 

He won’t want to. | 

The way he is running his va- 
riety store now is the right way, 
the logical way and the profitable 
way. 

It has been proved that a man 
can drop the exclusive five, ten and 
twenty-five-cent slogan and still 
partly retain the advertising value 
of the goods. That bugbear out of 
the way, there is no reason at all 
why the variety man should not 
cross over into Canaan and pos- 
sess his share of the promised 
land. Once there you can’t get 
him back. 

The variety store of the future 
will be more of a house-furnish- 
ing goods store. It will handle 
things for the home ranging from 
five and ten cents up to the com- 
paratively higher-priced goods. 


TWO KINDS OF STORES 


It would not be at all surprising 
to see the variety business as it is 
at present constituted split in two 
—one kind of store featuring 
house furnishing goods and the 
other dry goods. These doubtless 
will be the two big divisions of 
the variety store hereafter. Each, 
of course, can handle a host of 
supplementary lines. 

When the rapidly working 
change in this business reaches its 
consummation women will find the 
variety store of yesterday and to- 
day a vastly different proposition. 
They will buy more goods and 
higher-priced goods. Also others 
who had been going little to the 
variety store because of its lim- 
ited offerings will gladly buy from 
the broadened-out stock. 

Big manufacturers and jobbers 
who heretofore have not bothered 
so much about the variety trade 
now see something in it worth 
while. They are going after it 
hard. And little wonder. 
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CAPABILITY 








A complete advertising 
organization — each 
man selected because 
of his proven ability. 


WM.H.RANKIN 
~ COMPANY 


William H. Rankin, President 
Wilbur D. Nesbit, Vice-President 
Herman A.Groth , Secy.~ Treasurer 


104 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
25 East 26 Street,New York 
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Getting Away From the 
Commonplaces of Competition 


Once every American was a marksman. 
Skill with the gun was a national tradition. 

But the trend of our population city- 
ward, and the restrictions thrown about 
the use of firearms, changed the place of 
the gun in our national lives. 

The gun business has grown steadily, 
but not in proportion to our national 
growth. 

Yet the old instinct for shooting is there, 
only waiting to be aroused and directed. 

This timely task the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company has now under- 
taken, as befits a leader in an industry. 
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This week they start two separate cam- 
paigns to promote the shooting idea. One 
to help Penrod become the Nimrod of his 
dreams. Another’ to lure men to the 
wholesome pleasures of trapshooting. 

Watch these campaigns. Note their 
freshness and vitality as compared with 
_the commonplaces of purely competitive 
effort. 

Perhaps you are a leader in an industry 
where a similar opportunity exists. If so, 
it will pay you to talk with the organiza- 
tion to which “the world’s greatest”’ in so 
many lines have come. 


J. Watter THompson Company 
New YorK 


Chicago Boston Detroit Cincinnati 














Special Washington Correspondence 


HE rearranged direct tax up- 

on advertising, as tentatively 
decided upon by the U. S. Sena- 
tors who have the matter in hand, 
contemplates the assessment of a 
two per cent levy only upon ac- 
tual expenditure for advertising 
when such expenditures are made 
to a publisher, an advertising 
agency or other vendor disposing 
of advertising space or advertising 
facilities as a commodity. The 
proposed tax is not designed to 
apply to manufacturers in the use 
of what might be termed their 
own mediums. 

This, in substance, is the author- 
itative, first-hand assurance given 
direct to Printers’ INK on Mon- 
day morning, May 28, by Senator 
F. L. Simmons, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the U. S. 
Senate, which is now engaged in 
redrafting the war revenue act 
(H. R. 4280) which passed the 
House of Representatives on May 
23, 1917. 

In explaining for Printers’ 
InK that it is the idea of his Com- 
mittee to have the advertising tax 
apply only to advertising as a 
service supplied by outsiders rath- 
er than to such advertising as may 
be construed as an integral part 
of a business man’s own endeav- 
ors, Senator Simmons stated ex- 
plicitly that it was not the desire 
to place an impost upon such 
forms of advertising as the cir- 
culars issued by business houses, 
window cards, house organs, etc. 

The present plan of the Finance 
Committee—subject, however, to 
change before the bill is reported 
to the Senate—is to resurrect the 
old House provision for the taxa- 
tion of advertising; substitute a 
tax rate of two per cent for the 
House rate of five per cent; and 
strike out the exemption of news- 
papers and periodicals that ap- 
peared in the act as it came from 
the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives. 

Section 504 of the original 
House bill which, 


it will be re- 





How Advertising May Be Taxed 


Senate Finance Committee Approved Two Per Cent Levy 


called, was stricken out - during 
the consideration of the bill in 
the Committee of the Whole, 
read as follows: “That from and 
after the first day of June, nine- 
teen hundred and seventeen, there 
shall be levied, assessed, collected, 
and paid a tax equivalent to five 
per centum of the amount paid 
by any person, corporation, part- 
nership or association to any 
other person, corporation, partner- 
ship or association for advertising 
or advertising space other than in 
newspapers and periodicals.” 

It was estimated by the Wavs 
and Means Committee of the 
House that this levy as prescribed 
would yield annual revenue of 
$7,500,000. Senator Simmons tells 
Printers’ Ink that this Commit- 
tee estimates that the direct ad- 
vertising tax as now planned 
would yield $15,000,000. This 
represents, indeed, one of the very 
few tax changes that will result 
in an increase of revenue, for 
the Senate committee makes no 
secret of the fact that in redraft- 
ing the revenue measure they are 
not expecting to provide so large 
an aggregate income as the House 
had planned. 

That, according to the figures 
prepared by the Finance Commit- 
tee’s statistical experts, the reven- 
ue from advertising can be 
doubled by universal application, 
despite the reduction in the rate 
from 5 to 2 per cent, is explained, 
of course, by the preponderance 
of the expenditure for newspa- 
‘per and periodical advertising over 
outlays for special advertising 
such as outdoor display. 

Senator Simmons expressed the 
hope to Printers’ INK that ad- 
vertising interests would be rec- 
onciled to the new tax “inasmuch 
as they would have no other tax 
to pay.” By this he had refer- 
ence to the contemplated elimina- 


-tion from the Senate bill of any 


and all provisions for an increase 
in second-class postage rates. 
While the Senate Committee is 


(Continued on page 17) 
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USE BUCKEYE (Ovtes 
eS 





Catalogues, 
Booklets, An- 
nouncements, 
Folders, Broad- 
sides, Envelope 
Stuffers, Mailing 
Envelopes—they 
cost less, look 
better and pay 
better, as a rule, 
when Buckeye 
Covers are used. 


The nearest 
Buckeye Cover 
dealer will show 
you “proofs” if 
you ask him. 








Some advertisers 
think their Cata- - 
logues and Booklets 
require more expen- 
sive papers than 


ee 


Cover's 


—but not after they 
have seen the“ Buck- 
eye Proofs.” 


May we send you 
a set ? 


“The Buckeye Proofs” cost five 
dollars per set, but we gladly 
send them free, by prepaid ex- 
press, to advertisers writing for 
them on their business letter- 
heads. Write for your set today. 


THE BECKETT PAPERCO. 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Dealers in Principal Cities of United States, Canada 
and England. Your Printer Knows the Nearest. 


Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 
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HREE advertising men took a night 
train from Detroit to New York this 
past week and went into conference with 
us on a national campaign for automobile 
trucks. Trade conditions made it necessary to 
act quickly. Ideas were evolved in their 
presence and visualized while they waited. 


The entire campaign was put thru in record 
time. 


Artists, Copy Writers—the creative forces 
of advertising, must be extraordinarily alert. 


The Ethridge 


NEW YORK. OFFICE, 25 E. 26th Street CHICAGO OFFICE, 
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In the case of the artist, resourcefulness is in- 
dispensable. 
The advertising of motor trucks and com- 

mercial vehicles of all kinds is playing a I 
| rugged part in the present scheme of things. 
To move the ever-shifting resources of a 
nation at war is a giant task. The motor 
truck has come into its own. 


ve | Association of Artists 


FICE, 220 8. State Street DETROIT OFFICE, 1207 Kresge Bldg. 
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The June Farm Journal 
carries more advertising 
than any previous June 
issue ever carried. The 
rate per line is also 
higher than ever before. 


The editorial contents are 
correspondingly better 
than ever before—more 
interesting, more varied, 
more illustrated. Even if 
you aren't fortunate 
enough to be a farmer, 
be sure you read The 
Farm Journal for June. 
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clear in its intent to levy a tax 
only upon such advertising as is 
done by one interest for another 
and not to assess business men 
for their printing and sign-painting 
bills nor publishers for the space 
they devote to advertising their 
own business it evidently had not 
occurred to the Senators until 
Printers’ INK brought the matter 
to their attention that there may 
be a somewhat different applica- 
tion if, in the absence of explicit 
stipulations in the Act, the Treas- 
ury officials are free to enforce 
their own interpretations, 

For example, it has been sug- 
gested to Chairman Simmons that 
the advertising status of coupons 
and premiums may be in doubt, 
that there might be uncertainty 
as to the liability to tax of painted 
boards’ owned by advertisers in- 
stead of by agencies, and that 
question might be raised as to 
whether the immunity supposedly 
enjoyed by a house-organ printed 
in an advertiser’s own print shop 
would extend to a house-organ 
issued under contract for an ad- 
vertiser by one of the institutions 
that specialize on service of this 
kind. Emphasizing the fact that 
the advertising tax proposal for 
all that it has been passed in the 
discussion of the Revenue Bill in 
the Senate Committee must yet be 
regarded as “tentative,” the Chair- 
man agreed that the advertising 
section, if retained, must be care- 
fully worded, and he intimated 
that it might be concluded, for 
the sake of administrative consid- 
erations, to make “receipts” for 
advertising the basis of taxation 
instead of “the amount paid,” as 
= contemplated in the House 
bill. 

According to expectations at the 
beginning of the week, it will be 
several days after this issue of 
Printers’ INK is in the hands of 
readers before the Senate bill is 
reported and then at least a week 
will, it is calculated, be consumed 
in debate in the Senate. It is the 
prediction of Senators, however, 
that once the Senate has accepted 
a bill, less time will be required 
than is popularly supposed to ef- 
fect a compromise with the House 
on a bill that can be approved by 
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both branches of the national 
legislature. 

This theory as to the rapid 
progress to be expected from the 
revenue bill in its final stages is 
based on the premise that the 
House of Representatives and its 
Ways and Means Committee 
never expected the enactment of 
the measure in the form that it 
was sent forth and that the Lower 
House will be disposed to accept 
the judgment of the Senate on 
most points. Confidence at the 
Senate end of the Capitol that 
the Senate Committee’s idea as to 
a direct advertising tax will pre- 
vail and that the House will give 
in on its hobby for raising second- 
class postal rates is strengthened 
by the fact that there has been no 
play of politics in the adoption in 
committee of the advertising tax 
plan. It is not an “administration 
measure,” nor a Democratic meas- 
ure, but will emerge in whatever 
form it ultimately takes with the 
solid backing of the Committee. 

While it is not likely that it will 
pass, some attention has been at- 
tracted to a new proposal made 
by Senator Hardwick, and backed 
by the Post-office Department. In 
brief the suggested Hardwick 
amendment provides that the cent- 
a-pound rate on second-class mail 
remain in force on the news- 
matter in second-class publica- 
tions, but that a graduated tax be 
imposed on the portion of those 
publications that are composed of 
advertising. For the first year a 
three-cent-a-pound tax on adver- 
tising in second-class publications 
was proposed; of six cents a 
pound for the year beginning July 
1, 1918, and of eight cents a 
pound beginning July 1, 1919. 
This tax would be computed on 
a space and weight basis and 
would probably be in addition to 
the two per cent already tenta- 
tively approved by the Finance 
Committee. 





Devices to thwart substitution by re- 
tail fruit merchants in the sale of Sun- 
kist oranges and lemons are being tested 
by the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change. Experiments are now being 
made with an electric marking machine 
which indelibly stamps the brand name 
on the peel of the fruit. 
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‘Two hundred ships are 
being built on the Delaware 
River between Philadelphia 
and Wilmington. 

Their total value is over 
$200,000,000. 


Their tonnage is over a 
million. 

More than 20,000 men 
are employed on them. 

Located in the Philadel- 
phia district are Cramps’ 
Shipyard, the New York 
Shipbuilding Company, the 
Pennsylvania Shipbuilding 
Company, Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth, the Chester Ship- 
building Company and 
smaller concerns. 
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Shipbuilding Center of the World 
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LPHIA 


English and German ship- 
building centers are com- 
pletely outdone by Phila- 
delphia — another evidence 
of the part Philadelphia 
plays in the commercial life 
of the United States. 


The expenditure of an 
additional $200,000,000 for 
the building of ships in 
metropolitan Philadelphia 
offers advertisers a gigantic 
sales opportunity. 


And the concentrated 
purchasing power of this 
unusually active industrial 
field is reached by the 
Ledger— Morning, Evening 
and Sunday. 
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Features of Proposed Bill to Suspend 
Enemy Patents 


Care Will Be Used to Avoid Seeming to Make Raids on German Trade- 
Marks—Medical Situation Serious 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HE last week in May was ex- 
pected to see the introduction 
in the House of Representatives of 
an “administration measure” deal- 
ing with the suspension of Ger- 
man patents in the United States. 
However, Commissioner of Pat- 
ents Ewing,. who. drew this bill, 
stated to Printers’ Ink on Mon- 
day, May 28, that the introduction 
of the bill would likely be de- 
layed some days. 

Desire that the German patent 
bill shall be approved by yarious 
authorities, including. experts on 
international patent law, is re- 
sponsible for the hitch. It is un- 
derstood that the United States 
Department of Justice has already 
placed its O.K. upon the proposi- 
tion as framed, but certain other 
interests were not heard from as 
expected on Monday. 

Pending the actual introduction 
of the bill, its author, Commis- 
sioner Ewing, will make no an- 
nouncement regarding it, but he 
states to Printers’ INK that the 
distinctive feature of the bill—a 
feature wherein this proposal dif- 
fers from several embodied in 
bills already introduced in Con- 
gress—is that responsibility in 
connection with the suspension of 
German patents and the working 
of these patents in America is 
placed in the hands of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

As was reported in the article 
published on page 20 of the issue 
of Printers’ Ink bearing date of 
May 24, the primary object of the 
agitation in Congress for legisla- 
tion looking to the suspension of 
German patents is to:render avail- 
able through American sources of 
production an adequate supply of 
salvarsan, one of the indispensa- 
bles of modern medical science 
and of which patented German 
remedy the stock in the United 
States has decreased almost to the 
vanishing point with proportionate 





increases in price. Other German 
medicinal and chemical patents 
are coveted for exploitation in the 
United States, but the securance 
of salvarsan is a dominant motive. 
However, the administration bill, 
as it is phrased at this writing, 
will not specify salvarsan, but 
will be couched in general terms. 
Indeed, as a matter of fact, it will 
not be restricted to German pat- 
ents, but will apply to the patents 
of any enemy subjects. 
Manufacturers who have had 
visions of jumping into a profit- 
able field of production through 
the suspension of German patents 
may as well curb their enthusiasm. 
Commissioner Ewing, for all that 
he has drawn a bill as indicated, 
has made it very clear to Print- 
ERS’ INK this week that he is 
strongly opposed:to any action on 
the part of Congress or the Gov- 
ernment that would encourage or 
permit anything savoring of raids 
on German patent or trade-mark 
rights. The Commissioner has 
little sympathy, for instance, for 
efforts such as have been made by 


residents of certain portions of: 


the British Empire to get posses- 
sion, at least for the period of the 
war, of the name and formula of 
“Pebeco” tooth paste, belonging to 
German owners. 

Mr. Ewing, in conversation with 
a representative of Printers’ INK, 
pointed out that whereas, viewing 
the matter from a selfish stand- 
point, it might be a temptation for 
a country whose citizens have very 


few patents and trade-marks pro-: 


tected in Germany as against great 
numbers of valuable German pat- 
ent and trade-mark rights safe- 
guarded in the non-inventive do- 
main, thus to abrogate Teuton or 
enemy titles it would be poor 
policy. even in a_ materialistic 
sense, for such action to be taken 
by a nation whose reciprocal pat- 
ent rights make almost even 
balance. American citizens, the 
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Commissioner added, have title to 
valuable patent and trade-mark 
property in Germany. 

Without predicting, therefore, 
that the administration bill, which 
will be introduced by Chairman 


Smith of the Patent Committee 
of the House of Representatives, 
will receive the sanction of Con- 
gress, the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents made it clear that the weight 
of Patent Office influence would 
all be thrown on the side of a bill 
that will follow the lines of the 
more conservative features of the 
“enemy patent” legislation adopted 
in Great Britain. The head of the 
Patent Office would have the sus- 
pended patents worked only under 
Governmental license or in accord- 
ance with Governmental restric- 
tions, and he would provide for 
the collection of royalties and for 
their disposition by due process of 
law. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Patent Commissioner 
feels, could supply the proper ma- 
chinery for the supervision of op- 
erations under borrowed patents. 

That Congress will be all but 
compelled to take some action 
with respect to enemy patents, or 
at least with reference to the Ger- 
man-owned patents covering sal- 
varsan and some six or eight 
other remedies or preparations, 
would seem to be forecasted by the 
pressure that is being brought to 
bear by the medical profession and 
which has already been briefly re- 
ferred to in Printers’ INK. 
Chairman Smith of the House 
Patent Committee has _ received 
scores of telegrams and hundreds 
of letters from individuals as well 
as numerous resolutions passed by 
medical societies, etc., urging im- 
mediate action, and one of the 
largest hospitals in the country 
has a_ representative who has 
“camped” in Washington in or- 
der to keep after Congressmen 
until they facilitate the provision 
of some new sources of sup- 
ply for the medicinal agents so 
urgently needed. 

Typical of the bills already in- 
troduced in Congress with the ob- 
ject of suspending German pat- 
ents is the bill (S.. 2178) intro- 


duced in the Senate by Senator 
Nelson. 


This would suspend dur- 
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ing the continuance of the present 
emergency “any and all rights 
possessed by any person, persons, 
partnership or corporation aris- 
ing out of any patent or patents 
granted by the United States up- 
on any compound, drug, prepa- 
ration or medicine of which sal- 
varsan is a constituent part.” 
Under the further provisions of 
the bill any citizen, partner- 
ship or corporation of the United 
States would be authorized to 
manufacture and sell any com- 
pound or preparation involving 
salvarsan. 

A series of bills in Congress, 
most of them introduced in the 
House of Representatives by 
Congressman Watson of Pennsyl- 
vania, approach this German pat- 
ent issue from a different angle. 
Instead of providing for a blan- 
ket suspension of patent rights 
each bill directs the suspension 
until the termination of the war 
of one specific patent, the number 
of which as enrolled at the U. S. 
Patent Office is duly set forth in 
the bill. Thus H. R. 3768 sus- 
pends a patent granted to Georg 
Korndorfer and Baptist Reuter, 
their heirs and assigns. H. R. 3770 
covers another patent held in the 
same names, and H. R. 3771 sus- 
pends a designated patent granted 
to Paul Ehrlich and Alfred Bert- 
heim. Most of the pending or 
contemplated bills provide, as has 
been indicated, merely for the 
suspension of German patents or 
enemy patents during the con- 
tinuance of the war or until such 
time as the President may issue 
a proclamation declaring the ter- 
mination of the war. However, 
Congressman Emerson has intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 4190) which 
would “abrogate, set aside and de- 
clare null and void” the patent 
rights issued upon the articles 
known as salvarsan. 





Raisin Growers to Increase Ad- 
vertising 


Following a series of conferences 
among its sales representatives in vari- 
ous cities, announcement is made that 
the California Associated Raisin Com- 
pany, Fresno, Cal., will increase its ad- 
vertising appropriation and use addi- 
tional mediums in order to remove the 
unusually large crop. 























Engineers 


are constructing the buildings—devising the 
processes—and buying the machinery equip- 
ment and materials by which the productive 
capacity of the country is being “‘speeded 
up”’ to meet the enormous demand of war. 


And now, as always, the engineer is de- 
pending upon engineering publications to 
keep him fully and adequately posted on new 
developments, new processes and the right 
equipment for aiding him in carrying out 
his plans. 


Never: has there been a greater opportun- 
ity for permanent profitable results from 
advertising than are now presented to the 
advertiser who utilizes the service of 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age The Contractor 

Electrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 

Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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CAdvertising 


Mr. Joseph H. Neebe, who 
assumes charge of our Sales 
Department, possesses that 
peculiar ability which enables 
him to visualize for you in 
rough sketch form the picture 
ideas which you have mentally 
formulated. 


















This is a new element in ad- 
vertising and an important one 
destined to meet the demands 
of those especial advertisers 
who seek new presentations in 
story-telling pictures. 


Mr. Neebe heads the group 
of advertising men who form 
| our sales staff, or, as it might 


better be termed—the Idea and 
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SMNlustrations 


Creative Department. They 
will be glad to lend you aid in 
the problem of the picturiza- 
tion of your advertising ideas. 


The specialized knowledge 
required as Production Man- 
ager of Lord & Thomas, Chi- 
cago, and Production Manager 
of Collier’s Weekly, of New 


York, well qualifies Mr. Neebe - 


to direct the work of our sell- 
ing staff along that line which 
will be of primal assistance to 
advertisers who care to have us 
submit to them rough sketches 
visualizing copy ideas. 


CHARLES DANIEL FREY CO. 


104 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 
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-——1917 Worcester Series—No. 1 


Worcester’s Best 
Newspaper 


The Evening Gazette has the largest circulation— carries 
the greatest amount of display advertising and is un- 
questionably the dominant active factor in all lines of 
merchandising in Worcester. 


April 1917 That the Worcester Gazette has the 
. largest total and also net cash paid 


30,459 circulation of any Worcester daily was 
Picsetiation proven by the latest A. B. C. Audit 


of Worcester papers for 12 months. 
29,162 The Auditor's Report also shows the 
Net Cash Paid wonderful concentration of the 
Gazette circulation. 


39,494 In display advertising The Gazette 


‘oad er has as usual, a clear lead over all other 

2nd paper and Worcester dailies. Again for the first 

+ four months of 1917 The Gazette 

886,1 16 is 39,494 lines ahead of the 2nd 

more than the | paper while the third paper is 886,116 
3rd paper lines behind. 


( The Gazette’s large home circulation is 

. proving that “the paper that goes 
The Gazette home” in the evening delivers the 
only paper | results to —_ adv.” users. The 

Coad ; Gazette gained 33,440 lines in classi- 
aa“ d _ fied in the Ist four months of 1917, 
classified | the 2nd paper lost 21,882 and the 
third paper lost 5760 lines. 


The Lheniny Gazette 





Worcester’s Best Newspaper 


Julius Mathews Special Representative 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















How Beech-Nut Packin 


ie De 


in Friendly Touch wit or hous 
sands of Retailers 


Its Inspirational Letter Campaign Meets with Striking Response 


By John Allen Murphy 


NE of the most valuable as- 
sets that a small business can 
have is the close, friendly rela- 
tions which usually exist between 
it and its customers. As the busi- 
ness grows large, especially if it 
develops into a big national cor- 
poration, it becomes very much 
more difficult to maintain this per- 
sonal relationship. The manufac- 
turer doing business at long range, 
located hundreds and even thou- 
sands of miles from his dealers, 
does not always find it easy to 
keep a direct point of contact with 
them. 
The manufacturer and the re- 
tailer never see each other. Their 
only medium of personal inter- 


course is through the salesman 
who may call on the dealer at in- 


frequent intervals. In-many cases 
these visits are so few and far be- 
tween that they do not have the 
effect of fostering a more inti- 
mate relationship bétween the 
manufacturer and his customers. 
As a result the relations between 
the producer and the distributor 
are likely to grow too formal or 
too business-like. There is a tend- 
ency for them to get out of sym- 
pathy with each other. The re- 
tailer, in contemplating the bigness 
of the manufacturer’s business, is 
liable to be struck with a sense of 
his own comparative insignificance 
and of the unimportance of. his 
few, small orders. There is dan- 


ger of his assuming the what’s-.: 


the-use attitude and of coming to 
the conclusion that the little co- 
operation that he 
wouldn’t help much anyway. 
Many manufacturers have rec- 
ognized this condition and various 
methods of overcoming it are in 
use. A notable effort in this di- 
rection is now being conducted by 
the Beech-Nut Packing Company. 
The campaign consists of a series 


could give : 


of monthly letters, of a very un- 
usual type, which are _ being 
mailed to a large number of re- 
tail dealers. The letters are printed 
in two or more colors on heavy 
antique stock, measuring eight 
inches by eleven, and then folded 
once. The letters as they come to 
the retailer have a quality appear- 
ance that makes them stand out 
in the mail. 


TO REFLECT PERSONALITY OF THE 
BUSINESS 


In a statement to Printers’ INK 
telling of the development of the 
idea and of the very satisfactory 
results which the letters have thus 
achieved, R. S. Boyd, publicity 
manager of the company, said: 

“After some investigation and 
discussion we became convinced 
that as a business grows in size 
it is, apt to lose its personal touch 
with the trade. The lack of per- 
sonal touch is likely to endanger 
the manufacturer’s success and 
cause misunderstandings. This is 
bound to occur when a business 
grows to a size requiring from its 
very volume the delegating of 
power to others than those who 
have been responsible for its suc- 
cess. This brings in the danger of 
injecting a personality different 
from that on which the business 
has been founded—a personality 
reflected from those in charge and 
not, from the business itself. 

“This. would. mean a _ change 
every time the head of a depart- 
ment.changed, which, of course, is 
fundamentally wrong. Therefore, 
we have tried to build, and believe 
we’ are’ stcceeding in building 
such a personality for the Beech- 
Nut. Packing Company by the 
means of these letters. We have 
tried to show the dealer that he 
does mean more to us than sim- 


, Ply a means for making money— 
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that our only thought of him was 
not only that of profit. The deal- 
ers are apt, you know, to look on 
large concerns as heartless, soul- 
less, mercantile machines, forever 
trying to extract the last dollar 
out of them. This may sound 
rather flowery, but, nevertheless, 
we feel that such are the condi- 
tions. 

“We also wanted to strengthen 
the position of our salesmen by 
building up a personality that 
would bulk large behind them. 
We realized that this was a dif- 
ficult thing to do and that it 
necessarily must be done in an in- 
direct way. 

“Therefore, on July 15, 1915, 
we sent out the first letter to some 
12,000 of our customers. We then 
announced to our salesmen that if 
any other of their trade cared to 
receive these letters, we would be 
glad to include them upon receipt 
of the dealer’s written request. 
Since that time our circulation has 
increased until the April, 1917, 
letter has been sent out to 34,000 
Beech-Nut dealers. We feel that 
we are accomplishing what we set 
out to do, for seldom a month 
goes by without our receiving let- 
ters from various dealers express- 
ing their appreciation of the ideas 
contained in the letters. 

“These letters have voluntarily 
been reprinted by national banks, 
have been read from the pulpits 
of three different churches, have 
been distributed to the congrega- 
tions of churches and Sunday 
schools, have been read before 
various grocers’ associations. We 
have on our list upwards of 100 
jobbers who have asked us to put 
their salesmen’s names on our 
mailing list so they may receive a 
copy each month. 

“Taking it all in all, we feel 
that these letters have become one 
of the most valuable means we 
have of keeping in touch with our 
trade.” 


EVIDENCE OF REAL INTEREST IN 
DEALERS’ BUSINESS 

These Beech-Nut letters are 

written in a kindly, leisurely, phil- 

osophic style. They are always 

chatty and intimate, but are never 

preachy. They give the reader a 


very clear impression that the 
Beech-Nut people have a keen ap- 
preciation of the retailer’s prob- 
lems, that they know that the 
world ‘is full of a number of in- 
teresting things besides business 
and that the dealers’ present wel- 
fare and permanent success mean 
far more to them than the ac- 
quirement of a lot of temporary 
dollars. In language like this, 
quoted from the “All Fools’ Day” 
letter, the company shows that 
though it is a corporation, it tries 
to be human: 


We allow ourselves to become dis- 
couraged because business slackens 
now and then. Don’t let it affect you. 
Business cannot always be at top 
notch. It is subject to the same laws 
of nature that we are. One of these 
is the law of “compensation” as exem- 
plified by the pendulum. 

The high peaks must be followed by 
low points—moments of tense excite- 
ment by periods of relaxation—unusual 
physical effort by complete rest. This 
fl is as fixed and immutable as the 
111s. 

We are bound to have periods of 
“slack” business, which should be val- 
uable to use. We need them to mend 
our fences—reconstruct our policies— 
in other words, for stock-taking, phys- 
ical and personal. 


Often the “talk” is based on the 
month’s most appropriate event or 
on some feature peculiar to the 
season. Thus “peace on earth, 
good will toward men” is the 
theme of the Christmas letter. 
January offers the company a 
chance to talk on “New Year’s 
Resolutions.” One resolution that 
the merchant is urged to adopt is, 
“To broaden my sphere of selling 
so that it reaches not only the 
customers within my store, but 
those I personally never see.” The 
letters have an unselfish tone. 
There is scarcely a reference to 
the company or its products. “Help 
the other fellow and then he will 
help you,” seems to be the philos- 
ophy of these printed talks. For 
instance, in one of them this state- 
ment is made: “The advertising 
department of every manufacturer 
in the United States is not only 
willing but anxious to help you 
attain that end. Their aim is to 
furnish you with attractive elec- 
tros, newspaper cuts, etc., and sup- 
ply the copy if you wish them to. 

“A thousand experts are at your 
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command. Why not use them?” 

These letters express the essence 
of sound retailing. They give the 
dealer many principles that should 
guide him in the management of 
his store. One of them, for in- 
stance, tells him how to “turn the 
leaks into profits,’ and it is 
shown that a frequent source of 
loss is the failure of the merchant 
to check carefully his freight bills. 

One of the messages is devoted 
entirely to the subject of vacations. 
Surely this charming little talk 
about the value of getting out 
into the green fields or into the 
forest does not sound like a let- 
ter from a soulless corporation. 

“Let Cash Discounts Furnish 
the Capital” is the title of another 
of the “talks,” which, by the way, 
has been widely reprinted. Most 
of the “talks” are of the rous- 
ing, inspirational kind, although a 
good many of them deal with the 
practical phases of retailing. One 
tells the dealer that he can offset 
the increasing cost of doing busi- 
ness by making use of the waste 
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to make counter displays, as they 
are effective silent salesmen. He 
is also told about the sales value 
of attractive floor pyramids of 
goods. Another of these letters 
suggests that the grocer get the 
women out of the kitchens during 
the hot months. He is assured 
that the right sort of campaign to 
sell prepared foods will show busy 
housewives how to find time to get 
out into the open. 

The inspirational letters, how- 
ever, are the ones that have been 
the most heartily commended. 
Here is a typical one, quoted in 
full, which was sent out a few 
days before last Thanksgiving: 


DETERMINATION—SUCCESS 


These Fall days bring to mind our 
Puritan forefathers—that small band of 
determined men. Narrow, if you will, 
in their views—but with a will as firm 
and a determination as unyielding as 
the rock-bound coast on which they 
landed. 

Poorly equipped in the goods of this 
world—yet calmly facing the threat- 
ening front of an entire continent— 
steadfastly winning a home for them- 
selves and those to follow—what clearer 
proof is there of the sterling worth 
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that underlies the true American Char- 
acter? 

We speak in admiration of great 
canals dug—bridges built, yes, of the 
winning of the West itseli—yet when 
we compare the motives behind them 
to the high ideals, iron-bound will and 
determination that carried this little 
band of men and women on to suc- 
cess, they sink to insignificance. 

e inherit their characteristics. No 
one could be better equipped to achieve 
success. Still success does not drop 
in our lap like an over-ripe plum. It 
is the result of hard work and still 
harder study. 

Foresight is necessary to success, but 
we can only utilize this foresight by 
measuring it with the gauge of the 
ast—only achieve our goal by draw- 
ing on the inspiration and knowledge 
gained by experience. 

Our heritage from the Puritans is ; 
character of determination—our privi- 
lege, the right to be successful. So 
this is our task—to hew out a success- 
ful business from the unlimited oppor- 
tunities that are daily presenting them 
selves. But we must be able to recog 
nize them when they appear for the, 
are apt to be on their way in high 
gear and we only see them disappear 
in a cloud of dust past the sign 
“Thank you—come again,” on _ their 
way to the next fellow. 

Beecu-Nut PACKING CoMPANY. 

Canajoharie, N. 

November 15, 


The advice given in the letters 
is of an exceedingly practical na- 
ture. It is given in such a sincere, 
man-to-man fashion that no one 
receiving the letters can be of- 
fended. Here is the latest one 
that has been sent out, dated May 
15th, and entitled “Knowledge Is 
Power” 


1916. 


Disraeli said, “As a rule the most 
successful man in life is the man who 
has the most information.”” And the 
most valuable of all information is that 
which is obtained first hand. 

We cannot always be in close per- 
sonal touch with all phases of our 
business, still we should devote a few 
days of each year to getting first hand 
information. 

On the favor of the public rests the 
success of the grocery business. There 
fore, the prime requisite of our busi- 
ness is a pleasant and mutually profit- 
able relationship between the public and 
ourselves. Still, we are apt to trust 
part of that relationship entirely to our 
representatives — loyal, hard-working 
representatives they are, too. For in- 
stance, how does your store and serv- 
ice stand with that autocrat of auto- 
crats and terror of all housewives— 
the Cook? Do you know? She con- 
trols a good deal of business. 

We meet our customers in the store, 
but why not go out with the delivery 
teams? We carefully supervise our 
store salesmen—then why neglect our 
delivery men? They represent us fully 
as much as our highest paid floor sales- 
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man, besides, we might find some way 
of making their work easier and more 
productive. For instance, how are 
their routes laid out? Are they ar- 
ranged so that the men cover the most 
distance in the shortest time? While 
in the home and in personal contact 
with the buyer do they try to sell goods 
by a timely suggestion or by calling 
attention to the specialty of the day? 
Sales can be largely increased in this 
way. 

Put on your hat some of these fine 
May days and call on your trade by 
yourself. Don’t rely too much on 
others for information that should be 
gained first hand. Remember, “Fore- 
warned is forearmed,” and the man 
with the “‘dope”’ is the man that usually 
brings home the “bacon.” 

Beecu-Nut Packxinc Company. 


These letters are bringing the 
company a most encouraging re- 
sponse from the retailers, who are 
receiving them. Here is a note of 
appreciation which the company 
received from J. C. Mann, a grocer 
at Portland, Ore., which is typical 
of those that are coming in right 
along. Mr. Mann said: 

“T just want to say that I great- 
ly appreciate these gems you so 
kindly send me every month. 


“T have the one of last August, 
‘Let Cash Discounts Furnish the 


Capital,’ placed where I, without 
effort, glance at it daily. ‘Confi- 
dence’ is pasted on my cash regis- 
cer. 

“Last week at Portland Progres- 
sive Business Men’s Luncheon at 
the end of a most interesting and 
instructive talk, Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, read the poem ‘It Couldn’t 
Be Done.’ I will have this copy 
framed. 

“Undoubtedly you are making 
better men and better merchants.” 

The explanation of the striking 
success of this unusual letter cam- 
paign is, after all, very simple. The 
retail merchant, the traveling 
salesman or, for that matter the 
man in any occupation who is con- 
stantly tilting with opposition, 
feels the bumps of his job at times 
and is only too glad to open his 
heart to anyone who comes along 
at’this juncture and gives him a 
friendly slap on the back and as- 
sures him that his troubles are not 
as great as he imagines. If this 
encouragement comes from a big 
corporation it is all the more wel- 
come, because unexpected. 
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If Growth Is Life 
Think Of This--- 


1916 _ = Circulation 
January-894000 


April-909,.000 
July-914,000 
October-44000 





1917 


January 1004000 
February1027000 


~ March-1074000 
April1076000 
May 1080000 


This is a gain of 186,000 cir- 
culation in 16 months— 
96,000 since Jan. 1, 1917 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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These pages announce a larger size, new rat id Ww 





PHOTOPLAY will be issued in the new 
standard size beginning with the October 


issue: closing date August Ist; on sale 


September Ist. 


 - advantages afforded by the new size are too ob- 

vious to require discussion when you consider that 
Photoplay is the leading magazine of the moving picture 
field and that so much additional page area gives multi- 
plied reader interest to every illustration and photograph 


presented. 


THE OCTOBER issue will contain 140 pages— 
sumptuous, rich, worthy of the pioneer mag- 
azine in America’s fifth industry—moving 
pictures—and worthy of the 200,000 and 
more loyal purchasers (93% newsstand 
sale) who have made the influence of Photo- 


play possible. 


™ PHOTO 


“Let the name stick i 
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#1 why you should advertise in PHOTOPLAY 





ABOUT RATES 
Until October, i. e., for the August and Septem- 


ber issues, the page rate is $200. 


EFFECTIVE WITH OCTOBER 1917 ISSUE 
(All previous Rate Cards cancelled) 

Rate to Feb.1918 issue Rate with Feb. 1918 issue 
Full Page (429 lines) $300.00 $350.00 
Two Golamnne (286 lines). . . 200.00 233.34 
One Column (143 lines) . . . 100.00 116.67 
Per Line (Less than 143 lines) 1.00 Flat 1.00 Flat 
Back Cover (4 colors) .... 1000.00 1000.00 

Color work rates on request 


Why you should ue PHOTOPLAY 

It has led in every movement in the improvement of 
pictures and the conduct of the industry. 

It is independent (absolutely uncontrolled by any pro- 
ducing company). 

It takes as high a stand on the character of advertising 
it accepts as on the principle it advocates for the industry, 
editorially. 

Its editorial staff is the most complete and authoritative 
group of writers about the moving picture in the industry. 

It fills a fundamental need to its public. 

Superb physical appearance and 93% newsstand sale. 


It is the dominant magazine in the fifth industry in 
America. 
W. M. HART, Advertising Manager 


THE PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 350 North Clark Street, Chicago 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 


: € Y OCTOBER ISSUE 
: CLOSES AUGUST 1st 
; ON SALE 

; SEPTEMBER Ist 


jour mind; it’s imitated” 
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— phone or call for your copy of our 

8-page brochure, “Collective Action”, showing 
how Home LIFE and its HOME LIFE RETAILER will 
tell your story to 5,000,000 Readers, and 30,000 
Dealers, monthly, at one flat rate of $3.50° per line. 


HOME LIFE 


NELSON AGARD, Publisher 
GEO. F. HARTFORD, Vice-Pres. and Adv. Director 









‘The Favorite Small Town and Rural Home Magazine”’ 
Member A. B. C. 
PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT EASTERN OFFICE 
J. E. FORD, Western Adv. Manager 1182 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


141 W. Ohio St., Chicago, III. ; 
Tel. Superior 3280 Tel. Madison Sq. 7551 


Circulation Over 1,000,000 Monthly — $3.50 Per Line 














Rubberset Co. Gets Afte 
With a Sharp Sti 


Its Sales Manager Investigates Some Markets Which the 
Don’t Exist 


RuBBERSET COMPANY, 

Newark, N. J., May 23, 1917. 
Editor of PrinTers’ INK: 

HERE has been considerable 

comment at different times in 
your columns concerning the Na- 
tional Advertisers Research, which 
is being conducted under the di- 
rection of R. O. Eastman. 

There are also two subjects 
which are always uppermost in 
Printers’ INK, “advertising serv- 
ice” and “merchandising,” for the 
effort of all members of your or- 
ganization is for the effecting of 
improvement in advertising and 
selling conditions. 

Natfonal advertisers have, of 
course, made many mistakes in the 
past, and it is to be expected that 
they will make further mistakes in 
the future. The elimination of er- 
ror from advertising and selling 
plans is a “consummation devoutly 
to be hoped for,” but not always 
achieved without repeated effort. 

There is practically no experi- 
enced advertising man who cannot 
tell an advertiser something that 
will be of’ benefit to-him, but a 
few persons in the business take 
unto themselves the divine right 
to advise every man authoritative- 
ly on every question to which he 
may be seeking an answer. 

Practically every sales and ad- 
vertising manager is besieged by 
an endless string of correspond- 
ence from various eminent author- 
ities, at least so styled, who can 
and will upon the expenditure of 
very simple sums of from $50 up, 
revolutionize your entire business 
and set you firmly upon the path 
which will lead to profits besides 
which those of the Standard Oil 
Company will pale into insignifi- 
cance. No matter what measure 
of success the advertiser may 
have achieved in the past, wheth- 
er it be great or small, he is, in the 
eyes of the would-be advisor, a 
dilettante in advertising and sim- 


ply a.tyro in business compared to 
33 
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what he might be or, if it please 
you, is practically guaranteed to 
be, if the sage advices and coun- 
sels of the learned expert are to 
be followed. 

Acting under the assumption 
that we are in position to learn 
something from practically every 
experienced man with whom we 
come in contact, it has been our 
custom to give a respectful hear- 
ing to the majority of those who 
come to us on matters pertaining 
to advertising and selling. 

Such was the case when we 
were solicited by Mr. Eastman in 
connection with the National Ad- 
vertisers Research. We gave this 
correspondence attention and con- 
sideration, eventually arriving at 
the conclusion that for various 
reasons, many of them of unusual 
nature and applicable to our own 
situation only, we would not be in 
position to derive any material 
benefit from a participation in his 
work. We so notified Mr. East- 
man and so expressed ourselves to 
various mutual friends who so- 
licited our participation on his or 
their behalf. 


WHERE IS RIFLE MANUFACTURER'S 
MARKET? 


We have remained upon Mr. 
Eastman’s mailing list and have 
been very much interested in his 
follow-up methods. Some of them 
have been sound business; others 
have been productive of more 
than passing interest; certain ones 
have given us a smile; and a few 
have convinced us that Mr. East- 
man takes unto himself credit for 
the possession of a store of 
knowledge which in reality is 
merely sufficient to render him lia- 
ble to the dangers that arise from 
only a little learning, and of a 
store of “authoritative informa- 
tion” which is merely partial in- 
formation that cannot properly in- 
form. 

In one of his communications 
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he dwelt glowingly upon the great 
perspicacity which enabled him to 
detect the error in the ways of a 
tire manufacturer who advertised 
non-skid tires in the Southwest in 
a region where rain was for many 
months in the year a praciically 
unknown blessing. This little let- 
ter was passed to our waste basket 
after having aroused a feeling of 
somewhat humorous pity for Mr. 
Eastman’s_ slight acquaintance 
with therreal situation. Not loag 
afterwards, having made an 
equally momentous discovery of 
the costly errors being indulged 
in by a rifle manufacturer, he sent 
us a letter concerning the adver- 
tising of rifles in Fargo, N. D., a 
copy of the same being enclosed 
herewith: 


Mr. W. M. Neat, Sales Megr., 

Rubberset Company, 

Newark, N. J. 

Dear Mr. NEAL: 

“Yes,” said a friend o’ mine, when 
he heard the story of the tire man who 
advertised non-skids where it hadn‘t 
rained since Methuselah was in knee 
pants—“Yes, and I’ll tell you another.” 

“Up in Fargo, North Dakota—you’ve 
heard the song: 

““*I’ve traveled East. 

I’ve traveled West, 

I’ve traveled as far as Fargo,’ ”— 
well, this fellow that placed the adver- 
tising evidently hadn’t. 

“For up in Fargo, I found a rifle 
man advertising in the daily papers— 
advertising rifles! 

“Nothing funny about that, except 
that it’s about three hundred miles to 
the nearest woods, there’s nothing to 
shoot but prairie chickens and such, 
and there was no war scare or other 
extenuating circumstance. 

“T’ll bet dollars to doughnuts, there 
hasn’t been a rifle sold over a hardware 
counter in Fargo in fourteen years.’ 

My friend took a solemn drag from 
his pipe. 

“And yet,” he ruminated—‘and yet, 
those same boys who are advertising 
non-skid tires where it doesn’t rain 
and rifles where they don’t shoot, will 
be the first to tell you that this mar- 
ket investigation stuff is all bunk and 
what they want is just horse sense and 
experience.’ 

Advertisers and agencies who are 
willing to spend 2 or 3 per cent. of 
their appropriation to find out where 
and how the other 97 or 98 per cent. 
can be spent more profitably, don’t ad- 
vertise non-skid tires where it doesn’t 
rain, or rifles where they don’t shoot. 
Our job is to get the facts, classify 
them and render the results in intelligi- 
ble form to the advertiser. 

° R. O. Eastman. 


This aroused merely disgust and 
was torn in two and dropped on 
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the floor. Later in the day it was 
rescucd and patched together and 
copies of a portion of the same 
applying particularly to the Fargo 
situation were forwarded to a few 
reputable hardware dealers in that 
city. 

We wrote each one a little let- 
ter explaining the situation in gen- 
eral, intimating that we would 
greatly appreciate the courtesy of 
their advice as to the actual situ- 
ation. It seemed to us a first-class 
opportunity for making positive 
answer to Mr. Eastman as to why 
we were continuing to handicap 
our advertising and selling plans 
by failure to profit by the enor- 
mous store of information which 
would be at our disposal upon the 
payment of a small fee to Mr. 
Eastman’s bureau. 

I enclose herewith copies of let- 
ters which are now on file in this 
office from the firms of Carlisle & 
Bristol, Hubert Harrington, and 
Emery & Johnson, firms picked at 
random from a Dun’s directory. 
What they have to say concerning 
the trade in rifles in Fargo is self- 
explanatory and requires no com- 
ment. 


Car.tisLteE & Bristou 
Wholesale and Retail 
HARDWARE 
Farco, N. D. 
67 Broadway 
May 8, 1917. 


RuBBERSET COMPANY, 
Newark, 3 

Gentlemen: 

Replying 


to yours of, April 30th, 
there are about 100 rifles of various 
sizes, mostly 22 caliber, sold out of 
Fargo each year. 

This is about the sixth letter we have 
gotten from eastern concerns about 
these rifles, and our curiosity is aroused. 

Kindly advise ‘‘What’s the idea,” and 
oblige 


FAB/B 


CARLISLE AND BrIsTov. 
Per Bristol. 


Husert HARRINGTON 
HARDWARE 
Farco, N. D. 
5/5/17 
W. M. NEAL, 
Newark, N. J. 


Dear Sir: 

Yours of Apr. 30th to hand and 
noted. -I do not carry Guns or Sport- 
ing goods of any kind. Have only six 
people in and around the store. No 
“Sports.”” There was probably between 
150 & 200 Rifles sold from Fargo last 
year. “Bunk” is the correct word for 
the average so-called expert advertiser. 

Husert HARRINGTON. 
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Emery & JoHNnson 
Dealers in 
Guns, Sporting Goods, Fishing Tackle, 
Bicycles, Columbia Graphophones. 
First-Ciass Repair SHOP 
Front Street 
Next to Auditorium 
Farco, N. D., May 3, 1917. 
Mr. W. M. Neat, 
Rubberset Company, 
56 Ferry Street 

Newark, N. ie 
Dear Sir: 

While at present there is little 
demand for rifles of large calibre, still 
we sell quite a number of the 22 and 
25-20 calibres. We sell on the average 
about fifty rifles a year and so far as 
we know, the other dealers here sell 
equally as many. You may judge from 
this whether or not a man is foolish 
because he advertises rifles in Fargo. 

Trusting that this gives you the de- 
sired information, we beg to remain, 
Emery & JOHNSON, 
By At JoHNSON. 


Whether or not the local trade 
there is sufficiently large to justify 
an expenditure of any size on the 
part of the rifle manufacturer is 
a debatable question. Probably the 
sums involved in his local opera- 
tions were somewhat modest ones 
and strictly in keeping with the 
volume of business which he was 
drawing from the community. 

In any event, were Mr. Eastman 
a betting man, which is a point on 
which we have no information, he 
would not accumulate much 
money in playing his own selec- 
tions as evidenced by that para- 
graph in his letter .which stated: 
“Tl bet dollars to doughnuts there 
hasn’t been a rifle sold over a 
hardware counter in Fargo in 
over fourteen years.” 

Fourteen years! 

Fourteen years is a long time! 
It takes us back to the days when 
William Jennings Bryan was still 
an optimistic aspirant to the presi- 
dential chair (though perhaps he 
is yet!). Itetakes us back to those 
good old days before “gas bug- 
gies” had crowded the horse into 
the background on our streets and 
assumed to themselves the domi- 
nating space in the advertising sec- 
tions of our periodicals. It takes 
us back to a day when very many 
things were entirely different from 
what they are at present—so much 
so that we can hardly realize how 
different. 

Fourteen years! If Mr. East- 
man or any other advertising ex- 


pert had all the money that had 


been passed over the counters of 
Fargo hardware stores for rifles 
and rifle ammunition in that time, 
he would be able to “see America 
first” and get some real informa- 
tion upon what is sold, where it is 
sold and why it is sold. 

The advertiser’s market, like the 
miner’s gold, is where he finds it, 
and until our expert advisors get 
down to the hard-pan and cut out 
all the frills and hot-air state- 
ments, a good many of us will be 
compelled to seek our markets just 
as the miner seeks his gold, by 
developing the proven fields and 
prospecting for new ones. 


ANENT NON-SKID TIRES 


In the matter of the non-skid 
tire advertising in the country 
where it had not rained since 
Methuselah was in knee pants, 
Mr. Eastman allows his flight of 
fancy to blind him to the actual 
facts. 

We would recommend to the 
gentleman in question that he pos- 
sess himself of a Flivver or any 
other car which his fancy dictates 
and equip the same with light- 
weight smooth tread tires and hie 
himself forth to the haunts of the 
mesquite bush, the chaparral, the 
prickly pear, the fish-hook cactus, 
the sahuaro and other “puncture 
shedders” of the sun-baked South- 
west. 

We also suggest that with this 
same car and equipment he tackle 
the job of traveling some of the 
highways that ramble through the 
dried-up beds of the old alkali 
lakes or the shifting sands of any 
desert he chooses to name, or the 
four-inch-deep dust of various 
Texas roads in either the plains 
or the “Red Wrinkle” country, or 
the loose gravel wash of countless 
arroyos scattered from the Rio 
Grande to the Pacific, with plenty 
of range north and south. 

If he will profit by his own ex- 
periences on such a trip and if he 
will observe the car of the 
habitual traveler of these coun- 
tries, he will find non-skids not 
only advisable but widely popu- 
lar, and in some instances an ab- 
solute necessity, even where rain 
has not fallen since Nebuchadnez- 
zar went on his famous hunger 
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ed upon the suc- 


veral months we 
tensive buyers of 
, though we look 
day when our ad- 

tions will be greater 

previous time. We 

profit constantly by the knowledge 
of others (duly bought and paid 
for), and we value advice from 
sources from which advice may 
properly be expected to emanate. 

Advertising and selling are 
prime problems of ourselves and 
countless other manufacturers of 
to-day. The experienced copy 
man, plan man, research worker 
or other earnest “striver in the 
cause” may render to the adver- 
tiser a service that is scarcely to 
be estimated, but to be assured of 
a respectful hearing, of a fair and 
full consideration, and of the 
promise of ultimate and complete 
success the expert must impress 
ineradicably upon the mind of the 
manufacturer to whom he offers 
his services these two things: 

That he knows whereof 
speaks— 
and 

That he speaks solely of that 
whereof he knows. 

This is written in all fairness, 
devoid of prejudice, and with all 
due respect to every conscientious, 
hard-working man in the business 
—of whom (praise be!) there is a 
constantly increasing number. It 
is a plain and simple example— 
to be met almost weekly in some 
similar form—of why one sales 
manager is not tearing his shirt to 
get in line and bow down and 
worship at the shrine of every 
self-elected prophet in the adver- 
tising and selling field. There are 
others of us whose experiences 
and ideas concerning these matters 
are quite similar, and a little 
change from airy fancy to hard 
facts on the part of those who ap- 
proach us will be much more con- 
ducive to a pleasant reception, a 
respectful hearing, a deliberate 
consideration and the attainment 
of that goal of every salesman— 
the execution of the signature on 
the dotted line. 

Should any portion of this much 
too lengthy spasm, or its en- 
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closures, be deemed of general 
interest to your readers you are at 
liberty to make use of the same as 
you see fit, preferably eliminating 
direct reference to Mr. Eastman, 
for though the specific instances 
reviewed are traceable to his door, 
the remarks in general apply to a 
somewhat extensive circle of 
workers in the “allied industries.” 

With my apologies for having 
bored you at such length, I also 
extend my promise not to repeat 
the offense. 

Faithfully, 
W. M. NEAL, 
Sales Manager Rubbetset Co. 


Agency Change in Salt Lake 
City 

The Malcolm McAllister Advertising 
Agency, Salt Lake City, has been ab- 
sorbed by a newly incorporated agency 
to be known as McAllister, Stevens, 
Wallis. The officers are: Malcolm Mc- 
Allister, president; Stringham A. Stev- 
ens, vice-president; James B. Wallis, 
secretary; J. C. McAllister, treasurer. 

For seven years Malcolm McAllister 
has conducted an agency in Salt Lake, 
prior to which time he was associated 
with daily newspapers in that city. Mr. 
Stevens has been advertising manager 
of Kimball & Richards. Mr. Wallis 
has been in charge of the copy depart- 
ment of the McAllister agency and was 
formerly representative in Washington, 
D. C., of the American Food Journal. 
Before that he was with the New York 
office of Lord & Thomas. 


Operating Merger of Philadel- 
phia Papers 


The Philadelphia Press and Evening 
Telegraph are now operated from one 
plant. The editorial management will 
ve kept separate, but the advertising de- 
partments have been merged, under the 
management of E. L. Gilchrist, who has 
been advertising manager of the Press. 

Louis Gilman, who Was represented 
the Press in the Eastern field, will rep- 
resent both papers in both the East and 
West. 


Stock Food Manufacturers 
Form Association 


The Sweet Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation has been organized by mill- 
ing concerns in the South and South- 
west, with headquarters in Memphis, 
Tenn. The object of the association is 
to improve production and selling meth- 
ods. It is possible that an advertising 
campaign will be undertaken in the late 

fall or early winter. 

















A Submarine Mine 
—From Leslie’s 

A Typical Leslie’s 

War-news Photo 
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For summer sales 


If you want to make your ad- 
vertising sell goods this summer, 
use Leslie’s July and August 
issues. 


There will be a reader interest 
in Leslie’s this July and August, 
we believe, beyond that of any 
other national periodical. For 
Leslie’s will be the most timely, 
most interesting periodical of 
them all in covering, in picture 
and text, the news of the greatest 
war in America’s history. 


Fiction may lose interest—reforms may 
wane—instructive essays may fag one 


—but the news of the world war, and 
America’s part in it, told by striking pic- 
tures and brief, essential text, will be 
more interesting with every week’s devel- 
opment of this great war of the nations. 


To this vitally interested audience of 
410,000 families you can tell the story of 
your goods; this strong editorial interest 
will vitalize your message, too. 


The circulation of Leslie’s will be 
larger this summer than ever before; but 
that isn’t nearly as big a factor in your 
Summer sales as the exceptional reader- 
interest which will make Leslie’s a more 
effective national salesman than ever 
before. 


This will be the most successful Sum- 
mer season in our history; we can help 
make yours equally successful. 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Leslie's 
ane ~~) taal 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Boston New YorkK Chicago 
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of Class Ad 


Programs are issued regularly through 
143 theatres in 45 leading cities. The an- 
nual attendance is over 45,000,000. 
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In quality this circulation is comparable 
to the best class magazine. 
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In volume, it surpasses the largest 
Seneral magazine. 


»~ 
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Of reader attention, it gives an 
“undivided” form found in no other 


medium. 


An attitude of mind favorable to ad- 
vertising is perhaps its most distinctive 
feature because worthwhile people when 
gathered together are singularly susceptible 
to a quality appeal. 


Moreover, you get a frequency of im- 
pression, a repetition value, in direct ratio 
to the worthwhileness of the individual. 
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rgest Produces prs 
ertising Space 


Every progressive advertiser will admit 
these things. The only handicap to this 
form of advertising has been the degree of 
availability. 


Frank V. Strauss & Co. have organized 
one-fourth of this entire circulation, pro- 
duced an up-to-date program, standardized 
rates and give service in many individual 
units, as easily as you could get it from 
one. 


Frank V. Strauss & Co. today offer a 
circulation many times greater per capita 
than that of any magazine and reaching 
more different people than any newspaper 
no matter how large. 


Considering the work in making avail- 
able to advertisers a class circulation, greater 
‘han any general circulation, is it any 
wonder that the business of Frank V. 
Strauss & Co. has increased 30% in one year 
and 85% of their advertising has renewed. 
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Why Some Paper Costs 
More Than You Pay For It 


We once knew an advertiser who 
seldom placed a paper order with- 
out shopping all over town. He 
thought he was saving money. 


Recently he placed his paper 
requirements in our hands. The 
other day we were able to suggest 
a catalogue paper that will save 
him more in a month than he 
would save in two years by the 
old shopping plan. 


Our business has been built up 
by rendering this kind of a service 
to advertisers, printers, publishers 
and mail order houses. There is 
a Bermingham and Seaman office 
in every advertising center, and 
in every office you will find paper 
experts who know paper. 


In buying paper, it isn’t so much 
what you pay per pound, as what 
you get for your money that 
counts. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 
Chicago New York 


Continental-Commercial Fifth Avenue Building 
Bank Building 200 Fifth Ave. 


St.Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee _ Detroit 











Now It’s Colburn Who’s:Attacking 


a Saturation Point 


New Campaign of Creative Type Started—Price Put on “Spice Chart” to 
Sift Out Consumers Sincerely Interested 


W HEN the product of an en- 
tire industry is consumed 
at the rate of 20 cents per capita 
per year, and the family’s pur- 
chases are in ten-cent items, and 
sales to dealers are correspond- 
ingly small, is it possible for an 
individual manufacturer in that 
industry to advertise nationally to 
advantage, and with economy? If 
so, how? 

Coincident with the celebration 
of its sixtieth anniversary this 
year, the A. Colburn Company, of 
Philadelphia, importer and miller 
of spices, is entering on a perma- 
nent, consistent advertising policy, 
though considerably oversold, as 
are most manufacturers in this 
line. The company has advertised 
before, and along more or less 
conventional lines, but the present 
policy contemplates following out 
and consolidating certain definite 
principles constituting a marked 
advance over its old advertising. 

Printers’ INK presents here- 
with the underlying aims and 
ideas in the new policy, a’ policy 
which for the present must of ne- 
cessity be held tightly in leash, 
lest it generate a surplus of de- 
mand before the expansion of fa- 
cilities under way shall have been 
completed. 

The spice industry of the 
United States is a small one. The 
total import of whole spices 
shows on the customs records at 
approximately $7,000,000 a year. 
Price is increased through the 
necessary expenses of importa- 
tion, manufacturing, wholesaling 
and retailing, so that as laid be- 
fore the ultimate consumer it is 
something like $20,000,000 a year. 

With a population of 100,000,- 
000 this means an average per 
capita consumption of 20 cents— 
about one dollar for an average 
family of five. 

These figures hold pretty true 
because there is virtually no spice 
of any kind grown in this country 
except, perhaps, a certain amount 


of red peppers and of other con- 
diment ingredients outside of the 
spice line proper. Imports of 
ground spice in packages also are 
comparatively small, just about 
balancing, as near as can‘be esti- 
mated, the value of imported 
whole spices which are withdrawn 
from the general line by the man- 
ufacturers of condiments. 

Everybody eats a certain amount 
of spice, even if it’s only pepper, 
but it is not likely that any adver- 
tising campaign could make any- 
body plunge into it voraciously. 
While Mr. and Mrs. General Pub- 
lic may not be deaf to the coaxing 
lure of an “eat more oysters” or 
an “eat more Cranberries” cam- 
paign, the same Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Public are not particularly recep- 
tive to the suggested delights of 
sitting around the fire of a win- 
ter’s evening munching mustard, 
or even allspice. 

Nor is there much chance of 
price appeal. When the average 
family spends many hundreds of 
dollars for food in the course of 
a year, the saving of a few cents, 
spread over ten or twelve pur- 
chases in that period, strikes no 
very vital note of economy. 

Other factors, too, must be ta- 
ken into account in cultivating 
such a national field. Certain sub- 
tractions must be made from the 
prospective distribution for the 
comparatively large number of 
small spice grinders who have 
their locally established trades 
and good wills. 

“In analyzing our problem,” Mr. 
West, the sales manager, told the 
writer, “we could not lose sight of 
the widely scattered small pur- 
chases and the general restric- 
tions of the field. But we did not 
believe that the consumption of 
spice could not be increased, in 
spite of all that. It remained for 
us to find the point of appeal. 

“The advertising of low price 
on a quality line would be out of 


the question under such circum- 
1 
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stances as these. Our former ad- 
vertising had been devoted to the 
thought of quality, and to point- 
ing out how foolish it would be on 
the part of the consumer to hesi- 
tate at the extra price for that 
quality, when it would only be a 
small fraction of a dollar a year. 
But we felt we could find an ad- 
ditional and stronger appeal. 
“We therefore decided to cap- 
italize the public’s appreciation of 
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Baking and Better Buying 
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ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN WOMEN S MAGAZINES TO 
HELP ENLARGE MARKET FOR SPICES 


good food generally by driving 
home the most important part that 
good spice plays in seasoning, and 
through an educational campaign 
to teach the housewife what a va- 
riety she may introduce in her 
menu, not by varying the foods 
themselves so much—with a tend- 
ency to increased expense—but by 
varying the seasoning of staple ar- 
ticles of diet. 

“Experience has shown us that 
the individual housewife gener- 
ally has two or three ‘pet’ spices 


s and C 


Colburn’s 
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that she uses almost to the exclu- 
sion of all the others, and actually 
to the exclusion of a great many 
of them. It is our purpose to 
show her the wider flavoring pos- 
sibilities through the various com- 
binations of all the spices. 

“We are advertising now in 
several of the women’s magazines, 
as we are fortunate enough to 
have a national distribution. We 
are also doing considerable news- 
paper _ advertising, 
though this, as is 
natural with our 
small-lot distribution, 
must be concentrated 
in the heaviest mar- 
kets, the large cities. 

“Featured in our 
advertising is our 
copyrighted ‘Spice 
Chart.. We do not 
give this away on re- 
quest, but we sell it 
at twenty-five cents. 
Our reason for this 
is twofold. The chart 
is an expensive com- 
pilation on which we 
do not want to have 
any waste distribu- 
tion, and it is not our 
purpose at the present 
time to stimulate de- 
mand too greatly. 

“ ‘Revealing the se- 
crets of seasoning 
that make chefs fa- 
mous,’ it consists of 
=) a heavy cardboard 

S: folder, six by ten and 
a half inches, which 
contains, first, the 
spice chart proper, in 
which are listed all of 
the spices and com- 
; binations of spices 
which we put up, giving the 
various kinds of food for which 
each may be used as seasoning; 
and second, a collection of recipes. 
Each page projects below the 
preceding one and is plainly in- 
dexed, so that it is a matter of 
but an instant to turn to the infor- 
mation desired, It is a most con- 
venient reference for the busy 
cook, and is a permanent adver- 
tisement for us right in her 
kitchen.” 

The Spice Chart has just been 
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put out. It. was advertised in 
April under the heading, “Send 
25 Cents for This Complete Spice 
Chart,” with text as follows: 

“You have often left a party or 
the dining-room of a great hotel 
with the taste of a wonderful dish 
lingering in your memory. 

“That unforgettable flavor was 
due to the secret of good cook- 
ing that famous chefs and clever 
cooks know—the expert use of 
good spices. 

“Out of our sixty years’ expe- 
rience, we have prepared a com- 
plete chart of spices, revealing the 
whole secret of seasoning all kinds 
of food. With 100 delicious 
recipes. The chart should be in 
every kitchen. Send for it.” 


CHART SOLD WELL 


Sales of this chart from a single 
advertisement have run into hun- 
dreds of dollars, despite the fact 
that it is sold for a flat sum, with- 
out any arrangement for refund 
with certain size purchases of 
spices, or any of the various other 
schemes which often are intro- 
duced in similar cases to balance 
the cost to the purchaser where 
it has been deemed advisable to 
use a cash consideration as a 
check on distribution of cata- 
logue matter. 

Another point which the com- 
pany is playing up strongly in its 
advertising is the convenience of 
its packages, which is set forth 
thus: 

“In dime packages—the Colburn 
patented, rim-revolving pouring 
and sifting top cans—easy to open 
and easy to use.” 

The company has made _ its 
pledge, in its dealer literature, that 
it will continue its advertising pol- 
icy consistently and persistently. 

With this glimpse of the cam- 
paign, one is in position to answer 
the question put at the start of 
this article. 

Colburn isn’t taking too se- 
riously the limit of 20 cents per 
capita. With the kind of copy 
used, this “fixed” limit of con- 
sumption is likely to be shown up 
for what it is—namely, as only 
another false saturation point. 
Creative copy of the kind used is 
expected greatly to increase the 
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Representatives Advertise Their 
Outing 


The Representatives Club has been 
“practicing what it preaches,’”? by em- 
ploying advertising methods to increase 
attendance at its annual outing which 
will take place at Briarcliff Lodge, 
Briarcliff Manor, June 15. The poster, 
which is reproduced herewith, colored 
by air-brush, has been given ‘display 
space” on the walls of a number of the 
offices of advertising agents and pub- 
lishers in New York. Each of the small 
spaces behind the attractive young lady 
who is selling the Representatives their 
golf and tennis equipment, is filled with 














a pictorial representation of one of the 
day’s amusements. 

The club has also issued a folder illus- 
trated with scenes presumably from pre- 
vious outings, and which “sells’’ the 
field day in emphatic fashion. “There 
won’t be speeches,” the folder prom- 
ises, “but we have booked the wittiest 
toastmaster in town to present the 
prizes. This is a big year in advertis- 
ing. Printers’ INK statistics are one 
proof; our prize list from prosperous 
advertisers is another . Editors, 
circulation men, everybody who buys or 
sells white space welcome—at the price.” 

Golf, baseball, tennis, swimming, and 
various sports on the green are included 
in the programme, which begins with a 
buffet luncheon and ends with a dinner. 








Getting Second-Hand Machinery 
Off the Classified Page 


How Chicago Motor Concern Is Using Advertising to Build Prestige 


ELLING second-hand machin- 
ery has always been considered 

a line just this side of the junk- 
yard, but the war and other fac- 
tors have been pushing it into the 
limelight. The difficulty which 
manufacturers of machinery have 
been having in making deliv- 
eries has given a wonderful op- 
portunity to concerns with good 
used equipment to sell, and they 
have been taking advantage of it. 
The Gregory Electric Company, 
of Chicago, which specializes in 


and some trade-papers for the 
purpose of “getting on the map” 
with machinery buyers in larger 
letters than ever before. 

This is not altogether a new 
thing with this concern, for 
though it follows convention in 
the use of the classified columns 
of the technical papers for the 
purpose of listing specific ma- 
chines and giving their descrip- 
tion and price, it has done oc- 
casional display advertising for 
some time. Just now, however, .it 
is so easy to sell ma- 
chinery that the con- 





cern would not have 
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had fewer complaints than ever beiore 


been criticized severe- 
ly if it had not used 
display space; but it 
has gone right ahead - 
with its regular 
spring schedule of 
front-page ads. 

Its plan has been to 
use a front cover in 
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each of the papers in 
which it is regularly 
advertising machinery 
for sale. The latter 
ads, of course, are the 
ones relied on prin- 
cipally for direct re- 
turns, but the value 
of the front covers 
and other display ad- 
vertising is not over- 
looked. The business- 
building, prestige- 





creating effect of this 








type of advertising is 





TWO-COLOR ADVERTISEMENT ON FRONT COVER OF BUSINESS 


PUBLICATION 


reconstruction and sale of second- 
hand electric motors, and has a 
big, modern plant devoted to this 
work, has been able to see around 
the corner. In spite of the fact 
that there is no trouble at all in 
selling second-hand machinery 
with very little expense for ad- 
vertising, it has been using front 


cover pages in technical papers 
4 


appreciated, and that 
good will and reputa- 
tion have followed the 
use of publicity in this way is the 
belief of those connected with the 
promotion department of the com- 
pany. 

A. O. Kuhmsted, vice-president, 
who is in charge of sales and di- 
rects the publicity work, said re- 
cently that there is no doubt of 
the value of publicity of this char- 
acter in developing business. 
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Mr. Manufacturer: 


Did your Advertising Agency 
ever tell you this? 


The following National “Buy Words” use Street Car 
Advertising in New England: 


2 in 1 Polish 

Fels Naptha Soap 
Carbona 

Life Savers 

Lowney’s Chocolates 
Lux 

Perfection Cigarettes 
O-Cedar Mop 

Gold Dust 
LaTouraine Coffee 
Ide Collars 

Luden’s Cough Drops 
Welcome Soap 

Royal Baking Powder 
Coca Cola 

Boston Garters 
Scott’s Emulsion 
Perfection Ranges 


Paris Garters 

Fatima Cigarettes 
Wrigley’s Gums 
Lifebuoy Soap 

Postum Cereal 

Arrow Collars 

Babbitt’s Soap 

Sloan’s Liniment 
Burnett’s Extracts 
National Biscuit Co. Products 
Briggs’ Cough Drops 
Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 
O’Sullivan Rubber Heels 
Blackstone Cigars 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
Calox Tooth Powder 
Grape Nuts 


(Standard Oil Company) Hudnut’s Face Powder 


Chocolate Tootsie Rolls 


Boston Wafers 
Pureoxia Ginger Ale 


Hudnut’s Violet Sec 
Orangeine Headache Powders 
and many others 


Forty Trust Companies and Banks 
and over 500 local New England Merchants 


If your agency has not informed you of the great 
possibilities of New England car advertising—write us. 
WE can give you full particulars and information. 


Cost of all New England, 2% cents per thousand cir- 


culation. 


Daily circulation 4,260,000. 


We Control Street Car Advertising all over New England. 


Eastern Advertising Co. 


8 West 40th St., New York 


Sears Bldg., Boston 


Francis Bldg., Providence ° 
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To get your food products 


into the half a million homes 
in the territory in and around 


Philadelphia 


you should use 


The dominant newspaper— 


THE BULLETIN 


The name of The Bulletin is a household word in 
Philadelphia’s homes. 


Its circulation reaches far beyond the highest point 
ever attained by a daily newspaper in the State of 
Pennsylvania and is the largest 2c circulation in the 
east. 


Nearly a million and a quarter people residing in 
the homes, in which The Philadelphia Bulletin is 
read each day, comprise the great majority of the 
entire population of Philadelphia—the third largest 
market in the United States. 


You can at one cost reach the greatest number of possible con- 
sumers in the Philadelphia territory each day by concentrating in 
the one newspaper which dominates this field—The Bulletin. 


The net paid daily average circulation of The Bulletin for 
April was 


a da 
* y 
“A copy for nearly every ‘Philadelphia’ home.” 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 


DAN A. CARROLL, Tribune Building, New York City 
J. E. VERREE, Steger’ Building, Chicago. 








“People tell us that they know 
that we are the biggest used-motor 
people in the country,” he said, 
“and they learn to turn to us with 
confidence. Our display advertis- 
ing has created a favorable im- 
pression, and made buyers realize 
that we have the stocks, that we 
can give service in the form of 
immediate deliveries, and that we 
can be relied upon, All of this 
counts, in spite of the fact that 
the buyer of used machinery usu- 
ally ‘shops’ before he places his 
order.” 

In the page ads which have been 
run recently no attempt is made 
to describe any particular machine, 
but the ability of the company to 
render service is emphasized. 

An invitation is given in a re- 
cent ad to send for the monthly 
bargain sheet issued by the com- 
pany, so that there is a chance to 
cash in on the publicity. In fact, 
Mr. Kuhmsted said that the com- 
pany always has made money on 
its advertising, in the form of 
direct results from the expendi- 
ture, this applying to the one-inch 
ads which he occasionally runs, 
without listing specific items, as 
well as the double-column ads in 
the classified sections of the tech- 
nical papers. 


PRICE INDUCEMENTS ARE SCANT, 
AND PRESTIGE COUNTS 


One reason why “good-will ad- 
vertising” such as the Gregory 
company does pays is because, as 
was indicated above, the average 
buyer “shops” before ordering. 
All of the leading second-hand 
machinery houses are likely to get 
the same inquiries, to a large ex- 
tent, and the buyer will receive 
quotations that will come pretty 
close to the same figure. In that 
event it is a toss-up as to where 
the order will go; and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that prestige 
and reputation for good service 
and reliable machines helps just as 
much to land the sale of the used 
motor as if the buyer were in the 
market for a new machine. 

Another reason why this adver- 
tising is valuable just now is be- 
cause many manufacturers who 
ordinarily would not enter the 
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market for used equipment, pre- 
ferring to get new machinery at 
the full price, are now anxious to 
take any kind of equipment they 
can get for immediate delivery. 
Few machinery builders are able 
to make immediate shipments at 
present, and this has forced many 
buyers of importance into the sec- 
ond-hand market. The display ad- 
vertising which impresses these 
new buyers, who are studying 
used machinery ads for the first 
time, perhaps, is consequently 
doubly valuable. 

Because the machines which go 
out of the warehouse of the sec- 
ond-hand concern carry the orig- 
inal nameplates of their several 
manufacturers, one might assume 
that the matter of good will does 
not figure, and that whatever 
good-will accrued from the sale 
would revert to the original pro- 
ducer of the motor. But this has 
not proved to be the case with the 
Gregory company, which reports 
that 90 per cent of its business 
consists of repeat orders. 

The company’s nameplate is put 
on all of the motors it’sends out, 
going just above the original plate. 
It stands back of its products even 
more definitely than the concern 
which turned out the motor in the 
beginning, for, while it does not 
offer a guarantee, it agrees to re- 
turn the money of the purchaser 
at any time within thirty days 
after the delivery of the machine. 

In this connection the company 
has developed a large rental busi- 
ness, having motors in use all over 
the United States to which it re- 
tains title while the user is pay- 
ing rent upon them. This de- 
veloped because of the fact that 
many buyers who are not fami- 
liar with electrical equipment, 
especially second-hand equipment, 
hesitate to invest their money, and 
the rental feature was worked out 
in order that they might be able 
to try out the machines with mini- 
mum risk. This suggests as much 
as anything else, of course, a rea- 
son why concerns handling used 
equipment should advertise, in 
order that uncertainty regarding 
their product may be eliminated. 
The rental idea was put into 
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effect at the suggestion of the cen- 
tral stations, with which the com- 
pany co-operates closely. Much 
of its business comes through this 
channel, though the concern does 
a large business with the dealers, 
and with users as well. Most of 
the sales to consumers consist of 
large units, while the smaller 
sizes, as a rule, are disposed of 
through dealers. The latter busi- 
ness is of growing importance, on 
account of the increased demand 
for fractional horsepower motors 
to drive kitchen equipment and 
other small appliances. 

Because of the scarcity of ma- 
chinery and the ease with which 
equipment of all kinds has been 
marketed, the Gregory company 
has used its advertising largely 
for the purpose of developing of- 
ferings of old equipment. Adver- 
tising thus serves as much as a 
buying stimulus as for selling pur- 
poses, and this helps to keep the 
stock of motors on hand up to 
the mark. “Bargain News,” a 
sheet which goes out with the 
monthly list of the company to 
~20,000 names, contains a consider- 
able amount of material devoted 
to the buying end, especially at 
present. In the May issue, for in- 
stance, those with second-hand 
machines to sell were warned that 
the crest of the wave had passed, 
and that now is the time to sell 
their equipment. 

“Bargain News” is a kind of 
house-organ, but it is edited from 
the standpoint of the market re- 
porter. Nothing but cold facts 
goes into this sheet, and the ac- 
curacy of the reports is suggested 
by the fact that they are regularly 
quoted in the market section of the 
Electrical World. The company 
also takes occasion to explain its 
policies, another good-will feature, 
the matter of guarantees, for ex- 


ample, being dealt with in the - 


current issue. 

“*Ware of the concern 
glibly guarantees,” it says. 

“There’s one thing we won’t 
do—guarantee. You won’t want 
us to, either, when you think it 
over a minute or two. 

“The weaker a concern, the 
more anxious it is to make a 


who 
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sale—and take a chance on making 
a guarantee it knows it ought not 
to make. 

“The leading manufacturers 
bring out their types and spend 
much thought and money on hav- 
ing everything right. Whether a 
machine is new, or used a month, 
or a year, if complete and sound 
it will do its work just as well 
after a year as when leaving the 
factory. The manufacturer’s repu- 
tation is always at stake. We 
make no guarantee, but you can 
get your money back, as we ship 
on 30 days’ approval.” 

The Gregory Electric Company 
has been in business since 1893, 
and has devoted itself to the used 
electric motor trade from the be- 
ginning. It does more advertis- 
ing when business is dull than 
when it is active, but it believes 
in advertising all the time. That 
it has found that advertising for 
prestige pays, in a line where price 
is supposed to govern, and where 
good will is not supposed to exist, 
shows the possibilities of the used 
machinery field from the stand- 
point of advertising. 


Michigan Enacts Printers’ Ink 
Statute 


House Bill 559, Laws of 1917, re- 
peals the former Michigan statute 
against fraudulent advertising, which 
contained the word “knowingly,” and 
substitutes for it the Printers’ InK 
Model Statute. A proviso is added ex- 
empting publishers of periodicals who, 
in good faith, insert fraudulent adver- 
tising in their papers without knowl- 
edge of its deceptive character. Pen- 
alty, $10 to $100 for each offense. 

Another act approved by the Gov- 
ernor at the same time reauired per- 
sons holding or advertising bankruptcy, 
receiver’s, or fire sales to get a license 
beforehand, and forbids misrepresenta- 
tion in connection with such sales. 


Dealer Electros to Teach Need 
of Higher Prices 


A set of twenty dealer electros has 


heen issued by the Hickey-Freeman 
Company, Rochester clothing manufac- 
turers, which it is believed will help re- 
tailers educate the public to a proper 
understanding of good tailoring and 
thus induce the payment of higher 
prices. Three of the advertisements 
show “close-up” views of the lapels, 
collar and belt line of trousers, to indi- 
cate quality of workmanship. 
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A tiny facsimile of the Editorial page of the New 
York American for Thursday, May 24. ‘Enlarge this 
ten times. Distribute the great page among more 
than 375,000 of the most alert, progressive people you 
can find in all New York—and you will have begun 
to do what the New York American is doing for the 
Liberty Loan. And this is only one of the move- 
ments to which the American is giving such sup- 
port:—it is against Espionage and Wartime Whiskey, 
it is for Universal Military Service and the Conser- 
vation of Food. In fighting days, particularly, people 
prefer a fighting newspaper—that’s one of the reasons 
why the New York American stands today FIRST 
among all the New York morning newspapers. 
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Patting, the’Panch’i 


Net Profit Number 


Mar. 24, 1917 


It emphasized the importance of— 
1. Retailing known merchandise that sells itself without 
excessive “selling cost,” and stays sold; 
2. Retailing merchandise that possesses possibilities of 
“volume”; and 
3. Introducing “specialties” to widen the retailer’s 
market and to keep up the average margin of profit. 





— The Next “Generation” 
a is in the 

Implement Business 

“Father, I believe we 
can do more business by 
watching The Implement 
Age and taking on a few 
specialties.” 

“Go to it, son, and see 
what you can do.” 
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Implement Retailer 


THIS NUMBER 
STILL OPEN 


Forms Close June 20 
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Accessory Number 
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46.9% Jn Gusiness 


INK 


UYERS of advertising space ordinarily 
expect to reach only about 3% of all 
magazine readers who are in business for 
themselves—this is based on analyses of mag- 
azine circulations generally. Yet, Extension 
Magazine reveals a striking and advantageous difference in this regard. 
Our recent unbiased and thoroughly accurate investigation of Extension 
Magazine’s circulation indicates clearly that at least 46.9% of the sub- 
scribers to Extension Magazine own and operate their own businesses. 
Here indeed is an unusual opportunity to place your selling message 
before this able-to-buy and quick-to-respond class. Mind you, these are 
no ordinary buyers—these are the sort of readers who believe in ad- 
vertising and in advertised goods because, in their own experience, they 
have seen the helpfulness of advertising in scores of different ways. 
Consider, however, that this is not all. For when your advertisement 
appears in Extension Magazine you bring your product and its advan- 
tages before 1,000,000 readers, the cream of the 17,072,879 Roman Catho- 
lics in the United States. You talk to readers who in one year alone 
contributed more than $325,000 to the charities which the Extension 
Magazine espouses. 
Surely, readers who are so responsive to charity appeals are readers who 
will also respond to well directed advertising appeals—readers upon 
whom the advertiser need not waste an elaborate portion of his expendi- 
ture in educating them up to the advantages of purchasing his product. 


Exransion Macgewne 


“More than 200, 000 subscribers, the cream of America’s 
| 7,072,879 Catholics.” 


F. W. HARVEY, Jr. LEE & WILLIAMSON JAMES K. BOYD 

, General Manager Eastern Representatives Advertising Manager 
GENERAL OFFICES 

223 West Jackson Boulevard - - - Chicago, Illinois 

Eastern Advertising Offices: - - ‘ - Flatiron Building, New York City 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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Calls Proprietary Medicite Business 
the Riskiest in the 


President of the Antikamnia Chemical Co. Describes 
Failures 


| Peay ege keeps dccumulat- 
ing that there is no safe and 
easy road to wealth for manu- 
facturers. In times past, if the 
ordinary layman was asked to 
pick what he thought was the 
safest road to wealth, unattended 
by few business risks, he would 
probably pick the one followed 
by manufacturers of proprietary 
medicines. But many will now 
have to give up that illusion. Even 
the manufacturers of proprietary 
medicines have had their troubles, 
and certain developments in Con- 
gress recently have shown how 
highly beset with hazards is this 
business. 

The Honorable L. C. Dyer, of 
the House of Representatives, 
caused to be read into the records 
a letter from Frank A. Ruf, 
president of the Antikamnia 
Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Ruf stated that the profits 
even in “going” concerns were 
down to a small per cent and 
that the manufacture of proprie- 
tary remedies was one of the 
most hazardous enterprises in the 
world. 

The editor of Printers’ INK 
wrote, asking Mr. Ruf for facts 
showing the failures in the patent 
medicine business. He replied as 
follows: 

“THE ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL Co., 


Inc. 
St. Louts, May 26, 1917. 
“Editor of Printers’ INK: 

“T am in receipt of your es- 
teemed favor of the 24th inst., and 
in reply beg to state that it is im- 
possible for me to give you names 
of failures in the patent medi- 
cine business; not because I do 
not know many, but because peo- 
ple generally do not care to have 
their failures published to the 
world. 

“Any manufacturer of patent 
medicines will tell you that in- 
stead of making 5 per cent on 
gross sales, the average patent 
medicine loses money and only 
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exceptional cases are successful 
after years of struggling. I know 
personally of many, many failures. 
I understand there are over 28,000 
patent medicines listed in the 
‘Druggists’ Circular Price List’ 
and probably not over 500 are suc- 
cesses. The other 27,500 are fail- 
ures. Money was spent to make 
every one of the 28,000 a success 
and only 500 succeeded. Besides 
the 28,000, there are an infinite 
number so long dead that the 
Druggists’ Circular does not think 
it worth while even to list tham. 

“Millions of money have been 
put into the patent medicine busi- 
ness that never came back. It is 
said that more money has been 
put into gold mines. than ever 
came out of them. Whether this 
is true or not, I am satisfied that 
infinitely more money has been 
put into the patent medicine busi- 
ness than ever came back in 
profits. Every druggist has a pet 
remedy of his own compounding 
that he thinks will some day make 
him rich and nearly every drug- 
gist puts some money behind his 
preparations. It may be only a 
few dollars and it may be a thou- 
sand or two, and sometimes he 
interests his friends and they put 
in several thousands. In 99 per 
cent of cases the money is spent 
and no results are obtained. 


PATENT MEDICINES THAT HAVE 
NEVER PAID 


“To succeed in the patent medi- 
cine business one must have al- 
most infinite nerve and unlimited 
money to put into it year after 
year. I know of two instances of 
each of which it is said that more 
than $1,000,000 was spent before a 
dollar of profit was taken down. 
What would have happened to 
these people if they had not had a 
million to spend and nerve to 
spend it is just what has hap- 
pened in thousands of cases. Ten 
years ago a patent medicine busi- 
ness was started in this city by a 
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A Sales Manager 
Had a Vision 


Said he: “My product and service 
are what retailers want. My mer- 
chandise will fully satisfy and please 
their trade. There is no limit to my 
business possibilities, if retailers can 
be made to know what I have to offer. 
They shall know.” 


In 1916 he used $6,000 worth of space 
in the Dry Goods Economist that 
retailers might ““‘know.’’ He increased 
his business $162,338. 


In the first four months of 1917 he 
used $3,000 worth of Economist 
space and increased his business over 
the corresponding period of 1916 by 
$138,718. 


He will be glad to tell you how to 
make advertising pay, and we will be 
glad to introduce you. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
231 West 39th Street New York City 


HE World-Wide Fall Fashion 
Number, presenting the Fashions 
for Fall with all the appeal, power 

and authority of the Dry Goods 

Economist will be published 


Saturday, June 16th 


Circulation: World-Wide. Adver- 
tising rates same as usual to firms 
under contract, Forms close June 13. 
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certain druggist who got backing 
to the extent of $50,000. That 
money was soon spent and an ad- 
vertising agency then backed him 
for 000 a year for two years. 
That money also was soon. spent 
and the books showed no frofit. 
Backing was obtained in another 
city, the business was moved there 
and the struggle still continues. 
Probably $300,000 has been spent 
on that one article and I do not 
believe they have yet paid any in- 
come taxes. 

“IT know of another concern in 
this city doing $100,000 worth of 
business and spending $80,000 a 
year for advertising. Their losses 
are $5,000 to $10,000 a year and 
they have been struggling for six 
years. I know of still another 
concern in St. Louis that lost 
$10,000 in the past three years and 
getting new money interest last 
fall they spent $10,000 in three 
months and lost $8,000 of it. The 
balance will never come back and 
they have quit struggling. 

“You ask for notable failures 
in the past five years. I know of 
dozens (there are hundreds), but 
cannot give their names. They 
are not bankrupt, they do not fail; 
they just quit and would not thank 
me to say they have failed. Per- 
haps they still have hopes and, like 
the moth, will return to the flame. 

“Tt is not retail druggists alone 
who think the patent’ medicine 
business the sure road to success. 
Retail druggists usually interest 
outside capital and very often an 
outsider, having become imbued 
with the idea that success in this 
line is certain, embarks in the 
patent medicine business of his 
own accord. Only yesterday I re- 
ceived a letter from a widow in 
Ashley, Ill., who had ‘a wonderful 
remedy’ left by her husband that 
she wished to exploit. ‘Only a 
few thousand dollars spent for the 
first year or two would put the 
business on a paying basis,’ she 
wrote. She had a little money of 
her own that she would like to in- 
vest in the business. After declin- 
ing to join with her, I gave her 
the following advice: ‘If you 
think of putting any money into 
the patent mediciné business, be 
sure to put in only so much as 


you can well afford to lose’ 

“The chief errors of calculation 
on the part of those who enter 
into the business are due to the 
following facts: 

“First. The idea that a few 
dollars will put a medicine on a 
paying basis. Some remarkable 
successes have been achieved on 
small capital, but there was al- 
ways a special reason for success 
in those isolated cases. 

“Second. The idea that success 
is quick and sure. It is never sure 
and seldom quick. It is the riski- 
est business in the world and those 
who fortunately succeed in it usu- 
ally invest their profits in other 
lines of business instead of taking 
chances with new remedies, 

“T look upon the patent medicine 
business as the nearest to a 
gamble of any pursuit. There is 
no way to make it succeed. Some- 
times it succeeds in spite of every- 
thing, but usually it fails in spite 
of everything. Those who have 
been in the business longest are 
no more successful in putting on 
new lines than the novice. That 
is the peculiar part of the busi- 
ness, the so-called expert seems 
as apt to fail as the beginner. 
There is no sure way to success 
in the patent medicine business. 

“There are some manufacturers 
of patent medicines who could 
well afford to pay a five per cent 
tax on gross sales. Many are los- 
ing money and are struggling 
along hoping for success. A five 
per cent tax on sales would make 
it impossible for them to continue 
in business. Many others have 
reached the point where they are 
making a profit of three to five 
per cent on gross sales. To take 
that profit away after their years 
of hard work would be shameful. 
A large tax on profits is unpleas- 
ant, but is no hardship, but even 
a small tax on gross sales where 
there is no profit is confiscatory. 

“FRANK A. Rur, 
“President and Treasurer.” 


Cartoonist 


Chicago 


Joins 
Agency 


George W. French, formerly a car- 
toonist on the Chicago Herald, has 
joined the Ostenrieder Advertising Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 











Stock Exchange Houses Advertising 
the Liberty Loan 


Some Sections of the Nation Have Already Over-subscribed Their Quota 
With a Fortnight Still to Go 


SUB-COMMITTEE of New 

York Stock Exchange houses 
is now conducting an advertising 
campaign for the Liberty Loan, 
with the approval of the Govern- 
ing Committee of the Exchange. 
Copy appeared in newspapers of 
a number of cities throughout the 
country, and the campaign will 
probably be extended up to the 
date when the books on the loan 
close, June 15th. This advertis- 
ing is running in New York City, 
Cincinnati, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Den- 
ver, Richmond, Kansas _ City, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, New Orleans 
and Washington. Representatives 
of some forty-six exchange houses 
met with members of the local 
sub-committee of the National 


Advertising Advisory Board and 
the local copy committee at the 
offices of Hornblower & Weeks 
about two weeks ago and the de- 


tails of the campaign were 
threshed out. Members of the 
various committees assisting in 
the handling of this campaign are 
Collin Armstrong, chairman of 
the sub-committee of the National 
Advertising Advisory Board; Lee 
Olwell, of the National City Com- 
pany; George W. Hopkins, vice- 
president of the American Chicle 
Company; O. C. Harn, chairman 
of the Plan and Scope Committee 
and Louis Fancher, of the Society 
of Illustrators. The copy commit- 
tee consists of Frank H. Sisson. 
chairman, of the Guaranty Trust 
Company; Frank Fayant, of the 
Railway Executives’ Committee; 
William T. Mullally, of Maclay 
& Mullally; J. K. Fraser, of the 
Blackman-Ross Co.; F. D. Casey, 
of Collier's; Rudolph Guenther, 
W. Livingston Larned, of the Eth- 
ridge Assn. of Artists, and F. R. 
Feland, of George Batten Co. 

It is literally impossible to 
make adequate notice of the out- 
pourings of effort, time, space and 
cash to help make the Liberty 


Loan a success. It is certainly 
reasonable to say that for the 
past week or two the amount of 
free advertising space alone in 
the newspapers of the country has 
absolutely dominated the press in 
an advertising way. By June. 2d 
it is expected that an aggregate 
of 1,800,000 posters and stickers 
advertising the loan will be in 
place in windows or on walls 
throughout the country, and 13,000 
posters in the twenty-four-sheet 
size will be going into action as 
rapidly as the billposters can han- 
dle the paper. The Liberty Loan 
Publicity Bureau in Washington 
is putting great reliance upon this 
source of help in selling the bonds, 
and they are talking of posters 
in terms of tons at the bond-ad- 
vertising headquarters at the 
United States Treasury. Pictures 
of Uncle Sam pointing an accus- 
ing finger or grabbing a bond 
prospect by the lapel are conspicu- 
ous in all classes of copy, from 
street-car cards to the full-size 
posters, and the designers are even 
taking liberties with the Statue of 
Liberty to the extent of portraying 
her as pointing her torch at the 
prospect and saying “You Buy a 
Liberty Bond Lest I Perish.” 
The initial edition of stickers 
is one of a million single sheets, 
printed in blue and red on white. 
saying: “Make your dollars end 
the war. Your liberty your fore- 
fathers died for is at stake. . If 
you can’t fight, your money can. 
Buy a Liberty Bond and Uncle 
Sam will do the rest.” The-method 
of distributing these posters is 
much the same as that used in 
spreading army, navy and marine 
corps material—namely, the post- 
offices, local Federal Reserve 
banks, and such local organiza- 
tions as are active in pushing the 
loan all over the country. Local 
committees are at the same time 
putting out stickers of their own 
choosing, subject to the proper ‘au- 


thoritative approval. 
6 
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How to Reach the Homes of Baltimore 
On a Food Product Campaign 


Trade marked food product manufacturers 


find an inviting audience in Baltimore. For years THE 
BALTIMORE NEWS has maintained a certain definite 
standard in the class and amount of high grade food 
ar snag advertising carried. Hence this paper is recognized asthe 
eading medium in the Baltimore territory in which to successfully 
advertise trade-marked food products. 


The HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT— 


a most interesting department—is a special feature of THE 
NEWS in the Friday issue. This particular advanced food de- 
partment is in charge of Miss S. C. Evans, an expert in the culinary art. 
More housewives in Baltimore follow these pages regularly every 


week and receive more real thought and help in the preparation of good things. tor 
the table than is offered through any other local newspaper. 


The fact that THE NEWS is the leading high- 


grade home evening publication of Baltimore and is read in most 
of the homes of the better class is in itself the reason why the 
HOME ECONOMICS department has been so successful. National 


advertisers represented in these pages are assured of being in good company always. 


Any advertiser interested in this particular de- 


partment will be furnished information relative to the first steps 
to be taken in getting distribution and other aids of interest in 


the introduction of a new product, provided you need this service. 
THE NEWS is the first choice for economical results. Only 8 per cent. of the 


total distribution. is outside the suburban territory. 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation April, 1917, 99,942 
GAIN over April, 1916, over 25,000 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 

Eastern Representative Vestern Re nak Bide, 
Tribune Building First Nat’l " 
New York 
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This Woman 
Wrote to Six Different Firms 


HE was interested in woven wall coverings. So 
she wrote for some booklets. Choosing one, she 
slowly turned the pages, trusting to find illus- 

trated the design and weave that appealed to her 
particular fancy. Something was wrong. ‘The 
illustrations were specked and in spots miserably 
blurred. The type face was not harmoniously appro- 
priate to so refined a subject as wall coverings, and 
this she subconsciously felt. 

Perfunctorily, she picked up another booklet and another 
and another with results equally provoking. There was yet 
another. 

With considerable lack of enthusiasm she turned the title 
page of this sixth booklet. She was agreeably impressed 
with the dignity of its setting. Her interest quickened. She 
turned the next page and the next, each one reproducing with 
absolute fidelity and’ clearness of detail mural fabrics she 
had originally conceived. Indifference turned to interest and 
desire to buy—and she did buy. 
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Whether or not this woman could explain why only one 
booklet out of six “sold” her, matters but little. The fact 
remains that out of six booklets sent out, one was cheap at 
any price and the rest were dear at a penny a copy. 

You men who conceive and execute booklets do not require 
the wisdom of Solomon to see the reason for the value of 
some booklets and the usefulness of others—it is paper— 
standardized paper. 


Standardization as it affects the users of catalogs, book- 
lets, circulars, and folders was conceived and achieved by 
S. D. Warren and Company in Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers. 


Just as the gage manufacturer has by his methods of pre- 
cision and accuracy lessened the worries of the ammunition 
maker, so Warren’s Printing Papers have exalted the work 
of the printer by making possible more uniform results. 


Take for instance Warren’s CamEo—the only real dull-surfaced 
paper on the market. It gives to halftones the depth and softness 
of platinum photographs. The velvety surface of Cameo has a tend- 
ency to conceal the “screened” appearance of half-tone plates and 
produces an effect that cannot be obtained with any other paper. 


Warren’s Lustro represents the highest of refinement of surface 
in glossy coated papers. Its surface glows, but does not glare. 
Warren’s Lustro is a remarkable paper for microscopic detail and 
delicate vignettes. Its performance in the pressroom is of the 
highest excellence. 

Warren’s SILKOTE—a semi-dull coated paper, less expensive than 
Cameo, but gives the Cameo effect. Although Silkote costs the same 
as ordinary coated papers, it is as well suited to subjects purely 
artistic as to commercial work. 

Warren’s CUMBERLAND CoaTED is an exceptionally popular paper, 
because it gives better results than is usually expected of papers 
sold at its price. It is renowned for easy and uniform working 
through the press and for its folding qualities. 


Warren’s PRINTONE, which is “better than Super, cheaper than 
coated,” gives the most highly finished surface that is obtainable 
except on coated papers. 


There are other Warren Standards for every printing use. 


Write for the 1917. Warren Suggestion Book 

This book contains 68 pages of the actual paper in different 
weights, printed with engravings in one and more colors. The illus- 
trations are reproduced in many different ways and picture a wide 
variety of both art and commercial subjects. We offer this book as 
an actual constructive help in planning printed matter. A copy will 
be mailed to sales-managers, printers and advertising executives who 
ask for it an a business letterhead. 


Constant 
Excellence ‘ 4 Be Bet [ Highest 
of } Type of 
Product— Competition 


| Printing Papers 
S. D. WARREN & CO., 163 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
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LIFE says 


Be a Business Patriot! 


Every advertiser who 


keeps his advertising 
running normally 
helps his own business, 
helps general business 
and helps most of all 
Uncle Sam. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St, West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 





Quick Price Changes of Foods Dis- 


arrange Advertising Plans 


Government no Sooner Tells of a Neglected Edible Product Than Up 
It Goes—Tile Fish and Rice as Examples 


Bp SAM has been placing 
at the disposal of advertisers, 
especially since the outbreak of 
the war, some very good adver- 
tising copy, but evidently it is a 
form of ammunition that must 
be used with discretion. Arthur T. 
Vance, editor of the Pictorial Re- 
view, made this point convincing- 
ly at a recent conference in Wash- 
ington. 

Speaking from the standpoint 
of an editor, though he might just 
as readily have voiced the senti- 
ment as that of an advertiser, 
Mr. Vance deplored the fact that 
very frequently when the Govern- 
ment recommends a food as cheap 
in relation to other foods, it comes 
about that prices have so changed 
as to utterly destroy the value of 
the comparison before the copy 
can reach the public through mag- 
azines that have closing days 
perhaps as much as three months 
ahead of the dates of issue. 

Corn meal was cited by Mr. 
Vance in his talk with officials of 
the Department of Agriculture as 
an example of a product that has 
lately advanced in price so rapidly 
as to take the sting out of the ar- 
guments that editors and adver- 
tisers had obtained from the Fed- 
eral food sharps. The Government 
prepared copy on the basis of con- 
ditions when corn products were 
selling at about half the prices 
of wheat flour, etc—but by the 
time some periodicals had turned 
around on the proposition the pro- 
claimed ratio in favor of corn 
was obsolete. 

Advertisers are doubtless fa- 
miliar, also, with what has recent- 
ly come to pass with respect to 
rice. Here, the very advertising 
that the Government gave to rice 
and rice products as a cheap food 
served to boost prices several 
points. To be sure, the Federal 
experts insist that rice is yet a 
cheap food, even at the new quo- 


tations, but the incident illustrates 


that advertisers play safe when 
they utilize Governmental selling 
points without relying upon the 
permanency of the price com- 
parisons that the specialists may 
make at any given time. 

Likewise does an advertiser 
place his head in the noose if he, 
by way of boosting his own prod- 
uct, passes along to prospects, a 
Government recipe that calls for 
a food product not universally ob- 
tainable. Doubtless there is fresh 
in the mind of the reader the ex- 
perience of the Government in 
creating a demand for tile fish 
and other novelties in sea food 
before there was effective a 
scheme of distribution insuring a 
supply of the exploited edibles 
for all comers in the territory 
covered. Nurserymen, seedsmen, 
etc., have likewise suffered un- 
pleasant consequences when they 
incautiously passed along to cus- 
tomers the good word regarding 
new fruits and vegetables dis- 
covered or developed by the Gov- 
ernment. 


GOVERNMENT DOESN’T GUARANTEE 
TO GET DISTRIBUTION 


The latest example of the havoc 
that may be wrought by an excess 
of zeal is afforded by the case of 
the soy bean. Uncle Sam is more 
than enthusiastic regarding the 
soy bean as a food for human 
beings, and is loudly lamenting the 
neglect it has suffered. However, 
there has come to Washington a 
chorus of complaints from con- 
verts who worked themselves up 
to the point of making a trial of 
soy beans, only to find that they 
are not procurable at the corner 
grocery. Chief Wharton, of the 
Bureau of Information of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who has 
charge of the popularizing of new 
food introductions, admits that 
there is likely to be trouble in 
store for any manufacturer who 
proclaims that a new food spe- 
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cialty will combine with his prod- 
uct, or can be cooked in his uten- 
sils, or preserved in his jars, and 
sets about making such an al- 
liance with “the newest thing” 
before the Government has created 
enough demand for a protege to 
induce retailers to stock it. 

All of which warns that adver- 
tisers must think twice when they 
are disposed to lean on Uncle 
Sam’s new drive for whole wheat 
flour or any other war whim not 
yet geared to the existing ma- 
chinery of distribution. 


HOW CORN MILLERS ENTERED THE 
MARKET 


The fifteen firms comprising the 
National Association of White 
Corn Millers got into the news- 
papers with full-page space urging 
the use by householders in the 
present emergency of white corn 
flour and white corn meal. Quick 
action was necessary in this in- 
stance if private enterprise was to 
cash in, 100 per cent, on a sud- 
denly launched governmental 
“campaign of education.” 

In conducting their drive the 
corn millers were careful not to 
assail or disparage the products 
for which they are urging their 
wares as substitutes: Indeed, one 
of the best pieces of copy put out 
is headed conspicuously “Not 
Enough Wheat, No Matter What 
Price” and opens with an intro- 
ductory explanation that no food- 
control measures can relieve the 
“wheat shortage.” From this the 
advertising argument leads logic- 
ally and naturally to advocacy of 
“more extended use of corn prod- 
ucts.” 

That good luck will often fol- 
low in the wake of good judgment 
is a further deduction from this 
current campaign. Foresight and 
a do-it-now policy got the adver- 
tisements of the millers into print 
just as soon as the “Eat More 
Corn” movement was well under 
way, but only blind luck will ex- 
plain the happy coincidence of the 
publication of copy quoting Her- 
bert C. Hoover as in favor of 
cornmeal breadstuffs on the very 
day that President Wilson an- 
nounced the selection of Hoover 
as food controller. 


Another detail of the corn mil- 
ler’s copy that is not always so 
well looked after in emergency and 
substitution campaigns of adver- 
tising is the emphasis upon quality. 
“Millions Saved Without Sacrific- 
ing Quality” is one of the catch 
lines, and another is “Costs Less 
Than Half—Contains More Food 
Value.” Without leading readers 
too deeply into the mazes of cal- 
ories or chemistry, the advertising 
drives home the thought that corn 
products contain all the nourish- 
ing elements to- sustain life and 
promote growth. In each adver- 
tisement there is a paragraph 
warning against the confusion of 
corn flour with corn starch, which 
latter it is explained has been 
robbed of its protein and fat con- 
tent and other tissue-building ele- 
ments. 

The programme of the corn mil- 
lers indicates also the value of 
joint advertising, paralleling indi- 
vidual effort. Appended to the 
National Association advertise- 
ments are the names of fifteen 
milling firms with the location of 
each. The association copy is, of 
course, of the most general char- 
acter, being restricted to the broad 
proposition that the use in the diet 
of a greater proportion of corn 
products is desirable and economi- 
cal. Individual members of the 
association have taken advantage 
of the general campaign to put 
out simultaneous advertising in 
which their individual brands are 
eulogized. The Baltimore Pearl 
Hominy Company, for example, 
has bought space for copy that, 
while preaching to the text “Bet- 
ter Bread for Less Money,” 
dwells most extensively upon the 
quality of Betterkorn Meal, its 
trade-marked product. 

So shrewdly phrased are most 
of the announcements of the corn 
millers that while counseling the 
immediate adoption of corn prod- 
ucts as necessities in a war diet 
they bespeak for corn meal and 
corn flour a permanent place in 
the estimation of the consumers 
thus drafted. 


Robert H. Wood, advertising manager 
of the Silent Partner, New York, died 
on May 26 at his home in Brooklyn. 





d#3# AVOID THE TAX WHICH 
POOR ELECTROTYPING 
COLLECTS FROM YOUR 
ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS 





m|HERE SHOULD be no 
difference whatever be- 
tween the printing 
quality of an original 
halftone and an elec- 
trotype or series of 
electrotypes from that 
same original. Indeed, a duplicate should 
be better than its original—better in the 
sense that no original, with its soft copper 
surface, can run a race against a steel-faced 
electrotype. The Royal Company has de- 
veloped the lead-moulding. process to a 
point where it is almost essential nowa- 
days to specify Royal Electrotypes on 
important illustrated. work—particularly 
process color work. Two booklets, ‘‘Elec- 
trotype Making” and ‘How to Know 
Values in Electrotyping,”’ are ready for dis- 
tribution. Write for them. 











ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
620 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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$750,000,000.00 
WORTH OF SHIPS 


is to be ordered by the United States Gov- 
ernment. An approximate tonnage of seven 
millions. 


This is in addition to over two millions of 
tonnage now under construction. 


Over one hundred new shipyards have been 
established recently and many more will have 
to be built immediately. 

The demand for supplies of every description 


18, and will be, enormous. I you sell anything 
for ships or shipyards, tell about it through 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


This publication i 19 the only one reaching the 
purchasing power in the field of vessel con- 
struction, operation and repair. 

Send for sample copy and information con= 
cerning our Special Advertisers Service. 


No obligation. 
ALDRICH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Printing Crafts Building 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, “a ig YORK CITY 
Member 448 A. B. C. 
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English Agent Predicts 


‘Business 


Unusual” For America 


Presents Interesting Data Concerning the Effect of the War Upon English 
Living—Increased Production of Labor One of Its Benefits 
—A Tip to American Business Men 


By P. G. A. Smith 


[Epitor1a Note:—This is a portion 
of an address before the Poor Richard 
Club, Philadelphia. It furnishes fur- 
ther evidence of the manner in which 
business revived in Great Britain, after 
the nation had adjusted itself to war 
conditions. Mr. Smith, who is a part- 
ner in the Dorland Advertising Agency, 
of London, is on a visit to this country 
in connection with the disposal of for- 
eign rights over British illustrative 
photographs. ] 


| Rghwd England at war is not 
such a bad little island to live 
in, and most of us prefer it to any 
other country even in peace time. 
We have our hardships, as is only 
to be expected, but they have their 
compensations, just as slackness 
and luxury have their disadvan- 
tages. 

There is still plenty of food to 
go around, but waste is almost 
stopped. Instead of your restau- 
rant giving you a large choice of 
tempting rolls you get two ounces 
of bread per meal as your ration, 
and it is not the white bread that 
looks and tastes so good over here. 

Sugar is a luxury that the rich 
cannot buy, but it is a necessity 
that even the poor can get just 
enough of. The grocer is pa- 
triotic and co-operates with the 
government splendidly in restrict- 
ing sugar supplies and checking 
hoarding. His wealthy customer 
cannot get an extra pound of 
sugar because he spends an extra 
five pounds. He gets just his al- 
lowance, calculated according to 
the size of his household, and no 
more. 

We are all “Fletcherizing” now 
—making our food go its farthest. 
Entertaining at restaurants is still 
a practical thing. One gets a large 
variety of dishes with a perfectly 
reasonable amount of each. But 
even at the Ritz, the Savoy and 
the Carlton the waiter comes 
around with the sugar basin and 
doles out one lump per cup, just 
as the waitress does at the A. B.C. 


‘ in the sugar basin. 
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At least one restaurant handles 
the position very aptly by placing 
an appeal to customers on cards 
These cards 
are worded “A Nation on Its 
Honor. Please, Only a War-Time 
Helping.” And this appeal ‘is 
never in vain. 

All this sugar rationing is quite 
voluntary, and people enter into 
the spirit of it admirably. The 
Food Controller has published ra- 
tion tables for everybody, and the 
public are following this volun- 
tary rationing most  conscien- 
tiously. 


COMPANIES GAINED, WHICH CON- 
TINUED TO ADVERTISE 


When we first entered into the 
war nearly everybody was nerv- 
ous and apprehensive, and busi- 
ness came almost to a standstill 
because people feared conditions 
would become very serious. Then 
started the cry of “Business as 
usual” and some of our most en- 
terprising and public-spirited 
firms, such as the Royal Worces- 
ter Corset Company, appealed to 
the public to keep the wheels of 
commerce turning, just in the 
same way as the Packard people 
over here are appealing to the 
American public for “Business as 
usual” to-day. 

These firms went on advertis- 
ing just as if there had been no 
war, and stood loyally by their 
contracts, while others showed the 
white feather and cancelled their 
advertising contracts, many of 
which ran into thousands of 
pounds, 

The business firms which “kept 
everlastingly at it” gained prestige 
which they have profited by ever 
since. They soon found that their 
policy was more than justified, for 
instead of “Business as Usual” it 
became “Business Unusual,” and 
America will find it just the same. 
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In weeks rather than months you 
will get a great reaction such as 
we had, and business will enjoy 
greater prosperity than has ever 
been known in history. With us 
the businesses that were most ap- 
prehensive have, singulariy 
enough, been the first to profit 
the most from war-time condi- 
tions, particularly jewelers, deal- 
ers in musical instruments and 
gramophones, and luxury trades 
generally. Drapers, who were very 
timid at first, have been busier 
since the war than ever before, 
and have paid bigger dividends. 
They could have done much more 
trade had they been able to get 
the goods, for the people have 
been spending more freely than 
they ever did in times of peace. 
There has been such an epidemic 
of spending money that the gov- 
ernment has been obliged to ad- 
vertise economy. 

One example was quoted re- 
cently in Printers’ Ink. It was 
an illustration of a woman smart- 
ly attired in a costly fur. “Buy- 
ing This Fur Helped the Ger- 
mans,” said the advertisement, but 
I am afraid that this advertise- 
ment helped the sale of furs as 
much as it did economy, for cer- 
tainly many times more fur coats 
were worn in Great Britain last 
year than I have ever seen in my 
life. 

After all, this great reaction is 
only the natural course of events, 
and it must be patent to the per- 
ceptive American mind that since 
war brings billions of extra 
money into circulation, and it is 
human nature to spend, business 
must be in for a record time. I 
cannot imagine any far-seeing 
American house being apprehen- 
sive of conditions, restricting their 
buying, stopping advertising, cut- 
ting down staff and other such 
panic-stricken measures after 
what has happened in England. 
Here, as there, it is the firm that 
looks ahead which will reap the 
big reward. Those of our big 
advertisers who cancelled their 
contracts were very soon sorry 
for it, and tried to renew them, 
but the papers naturally looked 
after those who had stood by them 
at the crisis. 
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It is true that in the early days 
of the war a few newspapers and 
class journals made war reduc- 
tions in their rates, but to-day the 
opposite is the case, and most 
newspapers could sell many times 
the space they have available at 
greatly increased rates. Some are 
even restricting advertisers to six 
inches double-column, and many 
have circularized advertisers to 
the effect that no new business 
can be taken. Space has to be 
booked a long way ahead, and 
some papers are booked up for 
months, 


MEN FOR MEN’S WORK 


When I landed in America two 
weeks ago the first thing that im- 
pressed me was seeing so many 
strong, healthy men doing wom- 
en’s work. All that is a thing of 
the past in England. It is frank- 
ly admitted that the women have 
saved the situation. They have 
been splendid. Their magnificent 
response to the call of “Do Your 
Bit” has done for woman’s suf- 
frage more than all the window- 
smashing, church-burning and 
food-resisting ever did. 

They are not only doing wom- 
an’s work in banks, postoffices, 
shops and hotels, but they are 
taking the place of men on the 
’buses and trams, as railway ticket 
clerks, inspectors and collectors, 
even as chauffeurs in government 
and Red Cross work. 

Their service in shipyards and 
munition plants has been of in- 
calculable value. When I see your 
able-bodied men attending at soda 
fountains, taking trolley fares, 
registering guests in the hotels 
and doing other work that women 
can do as well or better, I am not 
surprised at the editor of Print- 
ERS’ INK directing attention to the 
shortage of man-power in this 
country. 

If America learns nothing more 
from this war than to use man- 
power for men’s work, the in- 
crease in the productivity of labor 
here will more than compensate 
for the cost of the war. Surely 
this land of efficiency will not be 
long in learning this lesson from 
the old country. 

To you with whom the auto- 
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3 Are You Satisfied with 
Your Boston Sales? 
y 
; Base your Boston campaign on facts — 
i obtain a detailed analysis of this territory— 
, of the possibilities for your product— of the 


dealer and consumer attitude toward your 
goods. Locate your weak spots and 
strengthen them. Others are doing it. 


If you could see the way in which the 
Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment of the Boston American digs 
up marketing facts regarding this territory— 
how it presents these facts to sales and 
advertising departments—how it relieves 
| salesmen of route-list worries, you would 
; readily understand why so many adver- 
7 tisers ask us to co-operate—you would 
7 write today. 


We have something here which 
will interest you—and help you. 
Write for details. -No obligation entailed. 












» Rew Ema CRRA TEST“ UNIO _1 5 HOME NEWSPAPER > 
80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Bldg. 
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STERLING 
ENGRAVINGS 


HALFTONES THAT PRINT A 
BRILLIANT PICTURE WITHOUT 
LOSS OF DETAIL 

PROCESS PLATES THAT RE- 
TAIN ALL OF THE COLOR VALUES 
OF THE ORIGINAL COPY. 

LINE ETCHINGS AND WAX 
LINES THAT ARE SHARP AND 
CLEAN 


RETOUCHING, DESIGNING AND 
ART WORK THAT REFLECTS 
THE SKILL OF THE MEN WHO 
PRODUCE IT. 

SERVICE THAT SATISFIES THE 
MOST EXACTING. 


THE STERLING ENGRAVING CO 
TWO OF THE LARGEST PLANTS IN NEW YORK 
BOTH OPERATING DAY AND NIGHT. 
DOWNTOWN -200 WILLIAM ST, TEL.BEEKMAN 2900 
UPTOWN - lOTHAVEs36™ST- TEL.GREELEY 3900 
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mobile is almost second to your © 


daily bread, the lot of the British 
motorist must appear to be a hard 
one. To buy a new car in Eng- 
land to-day is next to impossible. 
Even if one is lucky enough to 
get a car, it is next to. impossible 
to get any petrol. And even if 
one is lucky jenough to get a pe- 
trol “ration,” it is impossible to 
get cars overhauled or to get re- 
pairs done except by raw youths 
or leisurely sexagenarians. 

But it is the British spirit to 
take these things philosophically, 
and nobody grumbles at this or 
any other curtailment of our pre- 
war rights and privileges. We 
walk instead of flivving—and who 
shall say we are not all the bet- 
ter for it? After all, our greatest 
sacrifice is but a small one com- 
pared with those the boys are 
making every day in the trenches, 
and so we are just as contented 
a family as we would be if we 
had all the luxurious food we 
could eat and all the motorcars 
we could find room for on our 
roads. 

If I may presume to offer the 
American business man a little 
advice it is this: Britain’s experi- 
ence has shown that war doesn’t 
mean want, poverty or unemploy- 
ment. It means infinitely more 
money in circulation than could 
ever be possible under ordinary 
conditions, and it is the. once-idle 
money of the super-rich that is 
paying most of the bill—the 
masses are incomparably better off 
than they ever were. 


Get Cooperation 
by Appointing One Job- 
ber in Each Center 


UNE—the month of brides and 
graduates—has been selected 

by the Low-Taussig - Karpeles 
Company, of Providence, R. IL, 
for a special drive on La Tausca 
pearls. Advertisements are ap- 
pearing for the most part in the 
women’s magazines. 

La Tausca pearls are an imita- 
tion product, said to closely re- 
semble real pearls, and have been 
manufactured for a number of 


years by the Low-Taussig-Kar- 
peles Company, but the first gen- 
eral advertising was done last 
year in a national weekly. 

The co-operation of wholesale 
jewelers has been obtained by ap- 
pointing only one jobber in each 
large center as wholesale agent. 
All of the active selling work has 
been done by the jobbers’ sales- 
men. All of the wholesalers were | 
supplied with cards which they 
were asked to distribute by mail 
to their retail customers, and these 
cards, when filled out, bear a re- 
quest for advertising literature 
such as display cards for window 
use and bride and graduate circu- 
lars, printed with the retailer’s 
name, which the retailer is asked 
to mail to prospective customers 
in his city. 

No direct selling to the retail 
trade is done by the manufacturer, 
nor are special missionaries em-' 
ployed to assist the jobbers to 
sell the goods. Even the window 
display work has been done by 
retailers at the suggestion of and 
with the co-operation of their 
jobbers. 

Jewelry trade papers were used 
to inform retailers of the June ad- 
vertising campaign, and to obtain 
their co-operation. in arranging 
window displays, placing the dis- 
play cards in their stores and 
mailing the circulars, which the 
trade paper advertisements an- 
nounced would be supplied only 
by the jobbers. 

A folder containing the full- 
page advertisement published in 
the magazines, together with an 
announcement as to how the job- 
ber could help in the campaign, 
was mailed‘to all of the whole- 
sale jewelers who are agents for 
La Tausca pearls. 

The advertising copy features 
the bride and the graduate, each 
wearing a string of pearls. 


Pacific Drug Chain Invades 
Middle West 


The R. E. Miller & Owl Drug Com- 
pany, operating a chain of | twenty-six 
stores on the Pacific coast, is planning 
to extend its operations to * mid le west- 
ern cities. Stores are planned to open 
in Chicago, Milwaukee and Minneapolis. 





“Three Calls to Service” Will Mark 
A. A. C. of W. Convention © 


All in Readiness for Gathering on Sunday at St. Louis 


NE important change in the 

programme for the A. A. C. 
of W. convention, ‘which begins 
. Sunday, has. been announced by 
Llewellyn E. Pratt, chairman of the 
programme convention. Speakers 
scheduled for the Tuesday morn- 
ing general session have been 
transferred to the Monday morn- 
ing session, in order to make room 
on the programme for a special 
feature, “Three Calls to Service.” 
The call to service “For the Na- 
tion” will be opened by W. H. 
Rankin, of Chicago, vice-chairman 
of the National Advertising Ad- 
visory Board, whose topic will be 
“What Advertising Will Do Dur- 
ing ‘the War.” O. C. Harn, of 
New York, chairman of the Plan 
and Scope Committee, will tell 
“The Plans of the National Ad- 
vertising Advisory Board,” and 


John M. Imrie, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, president of the Canadian 


Press Association, will speak on 
“What War Advertising Has 
Done in Canada.” The second 
call to service will be for the Red 
Cross. Charles Sumner Ward, 
secretary of the International Y. 
M. C. A., and a member of the 
finance committee of the Red 
Cross, will speak on “Raising 
$100,000,000.” The third call to 
service, “For the Bible,” will be 
made by the Rev. Wm. I. Haven, 
D.D., secretary of the American 
Bible Society, whose specific sub- 
ject will be “Democracy and 
the Best-advertised Book in the 
World.” 

The rearranged programme for 
the Monday session will be as fol- 
lows: “The Spirit of the Conven- 
tion,” President Houston; “Ad- 
vertising in Relation to Prosper- 
ity,” Louis .W. Hill; “Turning a 
Luxury into a Necessity,” John M. 
Willys; “Advertising in Its Rela- 
tions to the Distribution of For- 
eign Credits,” Festus J. Wade. 

In the Business Press depart- 
mental session on Monday, R. 
Marshall, of Concrete, Detroit, 


will take the place of H. R. 
Strong, of the National Druggist, 
St. Louis, in discussing “The Part 
the Advertising Department of 
the Business Paper Plays in Low- 
ering Cost of Distribution.” 

To the list of speakers before 
the Newspaper Department have 
been added the names of John 
Ring, Jr., publicity manager of 
the Mercantile Trust Co., of St. 
Louis, and George M. Brown, 
president of the Certain-teed 
Products Co., of the same city. 
Mr. Ring will discuss “Financial 
Newspaper Advertising,” and. Mr. 
Brown will tell of “Certain-teed 
Roofing Advertising Experience.” 

E. Bird Wilson, of New York, 
will take the place of Tom Dreier, 
editor of Printing Art, on the 
programme of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Department. His sub- 
ject will be “Writing Copy.” 

The programme for the Teach- 
ers of Advertising has, been made 
public, and is as follows: 

TEACHERS OF ADVERTISING 


Chairman: Prof. Paul T. Cherington, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Introductory Remarks by hairman; 
“Psychological Laboratory as Business 
Servants,” Daniel Starch, University of 
Wisconsin; “Courses in Advertising 
Campaigns Showing Possible Service to 
and from Business,” Mac Martin, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; “Co-ordinating 


Y. M. C. A. Advertising Courses with 


Advertising Clubs,” Martin L. Pierce, 
Canton Y. M. C. A,; “Marketing 
Courses ‘in Relation to Advertising,” 
Ralph Starr Butler, New York Uni- 
versity. 

To allay the fears of advertising 
men that the Government may 
object to their being away from 
home on June 5th, registration 
day. under the conscription law, 
President Houston has. asked Sec- 
retary Florea to advise’ all club 
presidents that President Wilson, 
in his message of May 18th, defi- 
nitely states that those who are, 
absent from their homes may 
register wherever they are. This 
registering will be done by the 
county clerk or the city clerk in 
cities of over 30,000 population. 
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Selecting media and space and select- 
ing them wisely is a true part of an ad- 
vertising agency’s service to its clients. 

But the advertiser who looks upon 
the agency relationship as one merely 
of buying and selling, thereby makes it 
impossible for any agency to render 
him the highest type of service. 

The business of the modern advertis- 
ing agency is not the selling of space 
but the planning and production of 
advertising. 


Fuller & Smith 


Advertising Cleveland 
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What 


THE SEVEN ARTS 
Are 


In mediaeval times, before education became 
the free heritage of all civilized peoples, the 
young man of wealth who thirsted after 
knowledge was instructed in The Seven 
Arts. And ever since that day the phrase 
has been a symbol of culture, of the refine- 
ment that comes from learning, of a knowl- 
edge of the deeper, truer things of life. 


Today there are thousands of people whose 
culture sets them apart from the run of their 
fellow men just as completely as the student 
of the Middle Ages was set apart from those 
about him. They are not the “high-brows” ; 
they are the genuine—the brains of the 
country. 
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What 


THE SEVEN ARTS 
Is 


To this intellectual aristocracy The Seven 
Arts goes as the monthly magazine which 
most adequately mirrors every phase of life 
as it really is. In story, in poem, in essay 
and in editorial, it presents to them the very 
essence of present-day cultured thought. 


On a solid foundation of loyal interest, we 
are building our circulation. Apparently 
our only task is to let the personality of this 
magazine become better known. Every an- 
nouncement brings new readers of the same 
enthusiastic type. May we send you a 
“specimen copy of this absolutely unique pub- 
lication? 


The Seven Arts Publishing Co., Inc. 
132 Madison Avenue New York 
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Prairie Farmer’s New Rate 
60 Cents Per Line Flat 


RAIRIE FARMER’S | increase 

of circulation calls for an adjust- 
ment of the advertising rate and after 
August 1, 1917, the rate. will be 60 
cents per agate line flat. 


This rate of 60 cents is based on 
110,000 paid circulation, of which 
85,000 is in Illinois and 25,000 mostly 
in border counties in adjoining states. 


This advance rate, as stated, is made 

solely on account of PRAIRIE 
FARMER’S increased circulation, without reference 
to the increased cost of white paper and other ma- 
terials, which is being borne by the publisher. 


Present contracts on our books calling for specific 


insertions of copy will be carried out at the old rate. 
No reservations can be accepted. 


PRAIRIE FARMER’S CIRCULATION 


PRAIRIE FARMER’S circulation for the first 6 
months of 1917 will exceed 110,000 per issue. For the 
May 19 issue, just off the press, distribution was as 
follows: 

Illinois ....83,559 Minnesota... 711 Nebr. and 
Indiana .... 5,785 Missouri... 930 Kansas . 389 
Iowa 4,535 Ohio 2,688 Miscel. ... 2,699 


Wisconsin... 4,905 No. and So. 
Michigan .. 4,279 224 Total... .110,654 


PRAIRIE FARMER PUBLISHING CO. 
BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, President 


Chicago, May 19, 1917. 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives. 
Conway Building 381 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago New York City 

















An Advertising Invent 
shape Marketing 


New Campaign for President Suspenders Based on 
to Revamp Sales Plans 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


| Mii take an advertising in- 
ventory? Precisely that—just 


as you would a stock inventory. 
The President Suspender Com-' 


pany, of Shirley, Mass., has just 
started a new campaign, a con- 
tinuation of its regular policy of 
advertising, but based on an in- 
ventory in the shape of a careful 
investigation to recapitulate and 
reformulate policies. This course 
was made necessary by events in 
its particular field. 
This action may 
sound certain help- 
ful notes to manu- 
facturers who ap- 
preciate the neces- 
sity of eternal vig- 
ilance, especially at 
this time, to keep 
their bearings in 
relation to their 
particular trade 
situation and com- 
petition. 

The case of this 
concern may be 
considered almost 
as a model because | ie 
of recent impor- jt 
tant influences that 
made necessary a 


ing angle. It re- 
cently secured a 
judgment from the 
highest court es- 
tablishing its sole 
right to the use of 
the name “Presi- 
dent” in conjunc- 
tion with the type 
of suspender that 
has come to be 


So light, so free and ea 


; Comfort has becomé \ 
fashionable. And, after 4 
a , 


all, comfort is the first great aid 
to the fullest joy of living. 


“pepidentE Sar cabenders, 
— comfori 


the trousers right—is because 
: = | 


F 8 

slides and adjusts automatically. Iti rea ste orrect. 
sy in mo peses Presidents are 
kind to the back as a silk shir: 


Real Senate Comfort— 


the comfort not found in a belt 


creased competition from similar 
articles, although minus the dis- 
tinguishing name. It possesses a 
potential outlet of some 120,000 
retail stores, yet it has realized a 
marked, and to some extent, dan- 
gerous trend in recent years to- 
ward the belt as opposed to sus- 
penders. 

In laying its plans for the pres- 
ent year’s advertising, therefore, it 
decided to make a review of the 
field before com- 
mitting itself defi- 
nitely to any 
course. In _ pre- 
vious years it had 
conducted investi- 
gations and also 
had had the benefit 
of research cam- 
paigns made for it 
by a trade journal. 
Most of this work 
was among the re- 
\ tail trade. In ma- 
king its plans 
anew it was de- 
cided to focus 
\ principally on the 
jobber, inasmuch 
as the company 
distributes through 
this medium en- 
tirely. Moreover, 
er the jobber is better 
able to geta 
sharper slant on 
the whole propo- 
sition, as his sales- 
men cover the en- 
tire retail field and 
are in a better po- 
sition to size up 
the retailers’ atti- 


mly correct \ 


why President Suspenders do n ot pall 


revision of its sell- J eect der tee someon fe 





known by _ that 


tude on this or 
that proposition. 





{ 
name. At the same | Ee 
time, the patent i 





In covering a cer- 





rights on the ar- 
ticle have expired, 


betokening in-  rearurss 


THE TRADE INVESTIGATION CAUSED 

THE ADOPTION OF SEVERAL NEW 

IN THE ADVERTISING 
77 


tain number of 
jobbers, then, the 
company was fair- 
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ly certain of getting a pretty clear, 
average size-up of the retail 
trade’s position as a whole. Cer- 
tain large fundamental facts 
would be sure to crop up that 
would indicate in general the di- 
rection of the wind. 

This, in fact was exactly wht 
happened. There were certain 
general facts and observations that 
stood out in all of the interviews 
investigators obtained with job- 
bers. A few retailers in larger 
centers were visited to confirm 
some of the jobbers’ impressions, 
to check up distribution, charac- 
ter, etc., but no attempt was made 
to cover the retailers generally. 

In order to gain an idea of the 
sort of material the investigation 
produced, we will cite typical in- 
stances of what took place at in- 
terviews, one with a retailer, and 
another with a jobber. 

An investigator went into a 
well-equipped and _ well-arranged 
store in a certain city of 423.750 
population. a shop evidently cater- 
ing to well-to-do men. He asked 
the clerk if he kept President sus- 
penders. The clerk said, “Yes,” 
and pulled out a pair which he 
proceeded to demonstrate, asking 
the “customer” to hold on to the 
two loose ends while he illustrated 
the give-and-take idea in the ar- 
ticle. At this juncture the investi- 
gator explained himself, his rea- 
sons for inquiring, whereupon the 
clerk pleasantly and frankly gave 
him all the information he could. 
He said that he could not honestly 
confess to being particularly in- 
terested in the article, as his total 
sales per year were small. He had 
then about a dozen pairs in stock. 
He made the point—a fact gener- 
ally verified by subsequent calls on 
dealers and jobbers—that the sus- 
pender was not a big seller with 
the so-called down-town haber- 
dasher; i. e., those appealing to 
well-dressed busitress men and to 
the younger set. These classes, 
the clerk said, prefer belts, and 
such as use suspenders generally 
buy the cross-back type, possibly 
because it is lighter than the 
President. 

The clerk then referred the visi 
tor to the proprietor, who likewise 
proved agreeable and willing to 


INK 


help. He made the point that, as 
there is no special difference in 
profit to the dealer on the differ- 
ent suspenders carried, there is no 
incentive either to push any spe- 
cial brand or, on the other hand, to 
substitute when a customer asks 
for President. The proprietor 
also confirmed his clerk’s observa- 
tion, namely, that most of the sus- 
penders of the President type are 
sold at the “uptown” corner stores, 
at department stores and small- 
town furnishing stores. He be- 
lieved that, while in his opinion in- 
vestigation would show that Presi- 
dent suspenders are carried by 


’ practically everyone of these deal- 


ers, yet none carries enough in 
stock to spur him to push the 
goods. 

His own idea about the article 
was that it is too much like a 
“harness.” He thought that well- 
dressed men like to go as lightly 
and loosely clad as possible. Also, 
he considered that the chief talk- 
ing point of the article—the give- 
and-take feature—meant little to 
this class, as its members do little 


bending, jumping, etc. 


OTHER BRANDS NOT ASKED FOR BY 
NAME 


“After talking with him (and 
with other dealers and jobbers 
mentioned later) ,” observed the in- 
vestigator in making his report, “I 
came to the conclusion that, in one 
respect, it is a class proposition, 
and that in another it is not. From 
the first point of view, I should 
say that the President suspender 
is a laboring man’s or a farmer’s 
proposition, in that the majority 
of the suspenders are bought by 
men from one or the other of 
these two classes. But, from the 
other point of view, it is hard to 
say that it is a class proposition, 
as practically every dealer who 
carries suspenders—selling them 
to the most particular—does han- 
dle Presidents. Generally speak- 
ing, this latter class of haber- 
dashers in the larger cities sells 
Presidents, according to its state- 
ments, mostly to men past thirty 
years—few to the young fellows.” 

This dealer also made the sig- 
nificant observation that generally 
when a person once buys a pair 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW 


Second among all women’s publications 


The great gains of PICTORIAL 
REVIEW during the first six months 
of this year are even surpassed in 
the July and August issues. They 
break all records. 


In full confidence that the Ameri- 
can public has and will have plenty 
of money to spend, manufacturers 
are advertising to win preference 
for their products. 


July1915 . . +. 12,600 lines 
July1916 . . . 13,646 lines 
July 1917. . 21,500 lines 


Aug.1915 . . . 10,351 lines 
Aug. 1916 . . . 12,400 lines 
Aug. 1917 . . . 18,000 lines 


The circulation is now about 
1,400,000. 


(Directors of Advertising) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 
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and is satisfied with the idea, he 
always repeats and asks for the 
article by name. On the other 
hand, he said, this is not the case 
with the plain, cross-back sus- 
pender. Of this a man usually 
thinks as much a» when buying a 
handkerchief, feeling that all are 
about alike. This is the type that 
says, “Give me a pair of sus- 
penders.” 

“For instance,” continues the re- 
port, “Mr. cited the case of 
the suspender, which is a 
very good seller with him. He 
says that he can hardly remember 
a person having come in to him 
with a direct request for this 
brand. For some reason, satisfac- 
tory to himself, he carries the 

in stock and prefers to push 
it, which accounts for its success 
in his establishment; while the 
success of the President is due in 
no part to the efforts of the deal- 
er in this instance, and my entire 
investigation indicated that it was 
fairly typical of the average deal- 
er’s attitude. 

“Mr. said that the suc- 
cess of the President suspender 
was due, in his opinion, in a large 
degree to the advertising that has 
always been behind the goods. Of 
course, he admits, the idea itself 
—the construction of the suspend- 
er—is a novel one; but he does 
not think that the idea alone would 
have sold the goods—as these 
goods have been sold—if there had 
not been this aggressive advertis- 
ing to urge continually and remind 
people to ask for Presidents.” 


EFFORTS OF JOBBERS’ SALESMEN IN- 
VESTIGATED 


research 


In conducting the 
among jobbers an attempt was 
made to find just how far the 


jobbers’ salesmen go in pushing 
the line, and how, in the fobbers’ 
opinion, the salesmen could be 
stimulated to take more interest 
in this particular proposition. As 
a jobber’s salesman has so many 
separate items to sell, he cannot 
very well take up much time on a 
single item which at best nets him 
small individual orders. Natur- 
ally he concentrates his early and 
greatest efforts on big items, so 
that by the time he gets down to 
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the matter of suspenders the deal- 
er’s interest may be flagging, and 
that particular transaction becomes 
practically an acceptance of an or- 
der. The salesraan merely asks if 
the dealer wants any President 
suspenders. If the latter says 
“No,” the matter drops. If he 
says “Yes,” the salesman lets the 
dealer indicate the quantity and 
style that he wishes. That is all. 

Discussion then turned on the 
matter of interesting the sales- 
men in pushing these sales a little 
more vigorously. Some years ago 
this very company gave a prize of 
an automobile to the jobber’s 
buyer who sent in the largest or- 
der for the year. While it pro- 
duced good results, the jobber in 
question doubted its permanent 
value, as it gave the individual 
salesman no particular incentive, 
beyond a chance to make a hit 
with the head buyer. 

One house in the same line of- 
fered the salesmen cash bonuses, 
but this is against the policy of 
too many jobbing houses to give 
it a general value as a factor. At 
this juncture the investigator 
queried whether it might not be a 
good plan to send jobbers’ sales- 
men some sort of a periodical mes- 
sage to keep the name of the 
goods before them, and make them 
feel in a way a little more inti- 
mately connected with the propo- 
sition itself. This the jobber 
agreed might be a good plan, and 
he offered to furnish the company 
a complete list of his salesmen 
handling suspenders. 

“Mr. later on in his 
talk,” concluded the investigator’s 
report. of this visit, “admitted that 
the President Suspender Company 
has been advertising quite heavily 
in the trade papers, and that the 
salesmen are more than well ac- 
quainted with the proposition; but 
he (as well as a number of other 
jobbers that I called upon) seemed 
to be a bit afraid that the Presi- 
dent Suspender Company might 
be inclined to let up on this active 
work that it has been engaged 
upon for so many years. All of 
these people urged that the trade- 
paper and consumer advertising 
be continued, if not increased. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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PRINTING SERVICE 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


It is expensive to be con- 
stantly changing the per- 
sonnel of an organization 
and for the same reason 
it is expensive to have a 
printer who is not asmucha 
part of your organization as 
your most valued employe. 


Poole Bros.’ co-operation 
should be of value to you. 


POOLE BROS. CHICAGO 
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My Dutyin War Time 


Our first great victory in this war will be when per- 
sonal pleasure, personal gain, personal privilege give way 
to unselfish devotion to the common cause—“I must sacri- 
fice my own gain or pleasure for the common good”—is 
the inner cry of every true American. 


In our eagerness each one looks for “things to do,” and 
he who looks emotionally for things to do or things to 
suffer will often try to show his patriotism by self- 
immolation. He may forget the simple task at hand 
while looking for a hard one at a distance. 


Such a time as this demands super-eloquent apostles of 
sanity. 


The plain duty of the American who is not, should 
not, or cannot be called to military service is—live your 
normal life: conduct your business as energetically as you 
would conduct it if we were at peace; take your profits, 
your comforts, and your normal pleasures; make all the 
money you can with a clear conscience. 


You feel a peculiar shock as this truth hits you. “I 
want to sacrifice my goods and my comfort to prove my 
devotion, but what I must do is augment my goods and 
maintain my comfort to meet the-demands of a situation 
bigger than my present vision can fully comprehend.” 


Buy your country’s bonds. Buy all you can. Be ready 
to buy more when the next call comes. And remember— 
the great task of America’s workers is to mobilize and 
carry on America’s greatest possible industrial effort. 
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Be prepared for sacrifice, but do not seek sacrifice by 
self-punishment, as some oriental zealots scarify their 
bodies to buy peace of soul. . 


If we are to have the long drain of war, our country 
demands of us both financial and physical stamina to 
emerge triumphant. 


The great thing which the world demands of America 
during and after the war is unprecedented financial re- 
source. Financial ability to bear the war’s burdens— 
financial ability to be the world’s chief provider after the 
war. 


To fall short of this obligation will be to commit a 
crime against the future of the whole world. 


Our supreme war duty lies in the task of keeping our 
bodies, minds and affairs vigorous and wholesome. 


Our greatest danger is hysteria. 


We, George Batten Company, believe that we can 
come nearest to doing our own full duty, along with 
giving our share of men and money, by promcting our 
regular business with all the vigor we possess. 


(GEORGE BATTEN 
COMPANY 


Advertising 


Boston New York 
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“Tae NATIONAL 
STOCKMAN“7 FARMER 


QUES 


THE WORLD'S GRaageST FARM PAPER 


Ws 


You have been told in the preceding advertising 
appearing in Printers’ Ink four outstanding facts 
about the National Stockman and Farmer. Sum- 
marized, they are 


1. Its growth to its present commanding position has been 
in response to a demand; therefore steady and continuous. 


2. Its editorial work is responsible for this growth. This 
prestige is obtained through a remarkable assembly of Amer- 
ica’s foremost farm writers, who contribute to its columns 
exclusively. 

8. Its circulation has never been forced by hired solicitors, 
premiums, or any other method that substituted high pres- 
sure for subscriber demand. 


4. Its net circulation receipts of $90,499.21 on a total guar- 
anteed circulation of 130,000 show conclusively that it is 
bought because it is wanted. 


Following advertisements will show as conclusively 
that its subscribers are above-the-average farmers, 
leaders in their communities, the key men of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 


They will also show that these men right now are in 
the market for a great quantity of agricultural 
machinery, supplies and household conveniences. 


WHY NEGLECT SUCH A MARKET? 


Let us give you more information. 


The National Stockman and Farmer 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST FARM PAPER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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These samples are but two of 
many calls that served to develop 
several main points for considera- 
tion, some of which will be men- 
tioned. Other calls brought up 
new features, or strengthened ob- 
servations made by others. There 
was a marked uniformity of opin- 
ion among all those interviewed. 

There was a general sentiment 
that, inasmuch as the article con- 
stitutes so small a part of the re- 
tailer’s volume of business, it 
would not be feasible to expect 
much dealer co-operation in the 
way of window or store display. 
This class of gooas is usually kept 
in boxes under the counters or on 
the shelves. Nor need the re- 


tailer be expected to exert any 
special effort in pushing the line. 

How was this material used in 
shaping up the advertising cam- 
paign now running? 


ANALYSIS OF BELT COMPETITION 


The first consideration hinged 
on the belt vs. suspender question. 
Notwithstanding the general testi- 
mony of the trade that the younger 
generation seems to lean to the 
belt, there was indisputable evi- 
dence that men as they grow older 
return to suspenders. The com- 
pany’s own sales indicate such a 
condition. From April, 1916, to 
February, 1917, it sold a great 
many more pairs than during 
the entire fiscal year ending 
April, 1916. Considerable im- 
portance was attached to the 
statement of a retailer in a large 
western city that the greatest re- 
sistance the suspender has to over- 
come is a misconception among 
young men that the suspender is 
bad form. According to his ob- 
servation, young men buy as they 
see others buying. He remarked 
that in his opinion there was op- 
portunity for reversing the situa- 
tion if the young men could be 
educated to a realization that with 
suspenders trousers will hang 
neater and straighter and not bag 
at the knees so readily as with a 
belt. 

Too much reliance was not 
placed in the hope that the young- 
er generation can be won over im- 
mediately. But it was recognized 
that the primary appeal of the 


President was based on comfort 
considerations. An analysis of the 
male population of the United 
States shows in the cities alone, 
exclusive of the rural districts 
where the article is admittedly 
strong, more than 4,000,000 men 
more than forty-rour years old. 
Taking into account the possibility 


_ that the comfort appeal and the 


better “hang” thought may in time 
influence the young man to adopt 
suspenders, at least during the 
winter when vests are donned, it 
was decided to emphasize, in con- 
junction with the trade name, the 
phrase “for comfort.” 

A second big factor: in deter- 
mining the size of the appropria- 
tion was that the patents on the 
article have run out and that the 
trade generally knows this. The 
investigation showed plainly that 
about the only suspender asked 
for by name is the President, and 
that the average consumer thinks 
of this type almost inevitably by 
this name. Therefore it was de- 
cided to emphasize in some of the 
advertising copy a cut of the 
buckle showing the name “Presi- 
dent,” and urging prospects to ask 
for and look for the name. 

The main objects of the cam- 
paign, then, aligned themselves 
somewhat as follows: 

To create new wearers of sus- 
penders, appealing chiefly to older 
men on the comfort slant. 

To protect the article against 
competition arising as a result of 
the patent expiration, and against 
substitution of similar, though less 
known, articles. 

To maintain a closer relation- 
ship with the trade and to over- 
come the impression that the sus- 
pender is a “harness.” 

To impress the jobber with the 
extent of the campaign. 

To maintain and increase the 
established good will of the busi- 
ness. 

While the main idea of the cam- 
paign is, naturally, to boost Presi- 
dent suspenders, it is recognized, 
on the testimony of dealers, that 
many customers will choose a 
light, cross-back suspender in 
preference to the heavier Presi- 
dent. The company manufactures 
such a suspender to meet just this 
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line is called 
and it was de- 


so that where 
over the Presi- 
led by the adver- 
ize the name Shir- 
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Oo meet the question of keeping 
the brand name before the job- 
bers’ salesmen, a monthly bulletin 
in the form of a single sheet, 
printed on one side only, is mailed 
to some 3,000 jobbers’ salesmen. 
This is called the “President’s Mes- 
sage,” and is more in the form of 
a chatty reminder, with occasional 
news topics, than anything else. 

The need, too, of a simple deal- 
er house-organ, fur the same end, 
has resulted in the production of 
a four-page sheet, printed in two 
colors, which is packed with every 
carton of the goods sent out. This 
organ will be changed at regular 
intervals, so that a dealer will be 
likely to find a new one in every 
new carton opened. 

To keep the trade’s attention, a 
campaign embracing fourteen 
trade papers reaching the men’s- 
wear and dry-goods field has 
started, including double-page 
spreads, some in color. 

The copy will appear in four 
general magazines, forty-eight 
farm papers, and four railroad 
employees’ magazines. 

We have not covered all of the 
features brought out in this cam- 
paign, but enough to show the im- 
portance of several of the main 
features involved. An examina- 
tion of the advertisement on 
page 77 will demonstrate how 
some of the considerations in- 
volved have influenced the copy. 
In the first place, the exclusive 
right to the name “President” hav- 
ing been éstablished, it is no longer 
found necessary to include the dis- 
tinguishing word “Shirley” in jux- 
taposition with it. Note the “for 
comfort” clause, which is the 
newly adopted slogan for the 
whole campaign. The line—“the 
comfort not found in a belt”—ex- 
plains itself. The whole motif of 
the text is “comfort.” Below the 
signature appears the lines con- 
cerning the alternative brand— 
“Shirley Make.” 
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At the bottom a drive for dealer 
attention appears, emphasizing the 
company’s strong money-back 
guarantee. 

One other matter in conjunc- 
tion with this trade investigation 
deserves mention in passing. Re- 
tailers complained that the twenty- 
five-cent President was generally 
used as a cut-price feature, and 
that a customer who had found 
them selling at nineteen cents 
would resent the fifty-cent price. 
The twenty-five-cent article has 
been discontinued. 


Advertising Women’s Activities 


The Kansas City Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club has been formed, as a division 
of the Kansas City Ad Club. Member- 
ship is restricted to those actively en- 
gaged in tile preparation and. promotion 
of advertising. Officers have been elect- 
ed as follows: President, Miss Faith G. 
Slichter; vice-president, Miss Deen 
Shull; secretary, Miss Maud B. Flow- 
ers; treasurer, Miss M. J. Lambkin. 

The League of Advertising Women, 
New York, has elected the following 
officers: President, Miss J. J. Martin; 
vice-president, Mrs. Caroline L. Over- 
man; secretary, Miss . Archer; 
treasurer, Miss Mabel Graswinkel. 


Why Bonds Are Advertised 


It is not necessary to advertise these 
bonds to sell the whole issue, but it is 
earnestly desired that this loan shall be 
a popular loan, a loan by and from the 
people at large of the United States, 
and not alone from banks, trust com- 
panies, and financiers. To that end 
bonds are to be issued of small denomi- 
nations, and subscribers for small 
amounts are to be supplied before the 
subscribers for large amounts are 
granted their full subscription.—O ficial 
Bulletin of the Committee on Public 
Information. 


Obtains Control of 
Estey Piano Co. 

George W. Gittins, formerly president 
of Kohler & Campbell, New York, has 
bought a controlling interest in the 
Estey Piano Company, New York, and 
has assumed management of the com- 
pany. 


Gittins 


Directs Advertising of Dental 
Specialties 


James G. Lewis has been appointed 
advertising manager of A. P. de Sanno 
& Son, manufacturers of dental special- 


ties in Philadelphia. He was formerly 
assistant advertising manager of the 
J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia. 
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Is Your Overseas Advertising 


‘*Hit-or-Miss,”’ or is it 
A Well Planned Campaign? 


To make effective the money spent in foreign ad- 
vertising, American manufacturers who desire to reach 
consumers in foreign countries through advertising 
need the counsel and assistance of men who know the 
problems of export merchandising and advertising. The 


Johnston Overseas 
Advertising Service 


has the forty years’ successful experience of the 
American Exporter back of it and is prepared to 
carefully plan and handle the foreign advertising 
campaigns of American houses who desire to increase 
their distribution abroad. 


Edwin C. and Franklin Johnston, publishers of the 
American Exporter, are its Managing Directors. 
B. Olney Hough, editor of the American Exporter, 
is Special Trade Adviser to this Agency. Frank B. 
Amos, who for five years directed the export advertis- 
ing of the Studebaker Corporation, is Manager. Mr. 
Amos is familiar with the advertising value of publica- 
tions abroad and the best advertising methods in 
every country. 


Johnston Overseas Advertising Service 


Conducted by the Proprietors of the 
American Exporter 
17 Battery Place - - - New York City 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


DY 


E are pleased to announce that we 
havestrengthened our service force 
by again securing the services of 


Mr. THOMAS A. BIRCH 


who has taken up his duties as general 
manager of our organization. 

When this business wasinitsinfancy 
Mr. Birch became associated with us as 
one of the best compositors, and after 
serving as foreman for anumber of years 
was called by the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany to manage the buying of engrav- 
ings, electrotypes and printing for the 
entire American Tobacco account. 

Theexperience thus gained whilewith 
the Presbrey Company made him thor- 
oughly familiar with the requirements 
of the agencies, and in securing his ser- 
vices we are enabled to giveour customers 
greater and more efficient service. 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, inc. 


TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
27 EAST 31ST STREET 


NEW YORK 
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War’s Effect on Business—Canada’s 
Manufactures Increase 43% 


Beyond Causing a Temporary Depression in Nearly All Lines of Industry 
at the Start, War Has Acted as a Trade Stimulant 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


F all the countries now at war 

with Germany, Canada is the 
one that ought to furnish us with 
the most valuable data concerning 
the manner in which the present 
war affects business, as it lies just 
across the border from us and 
many of its commercial conditions 
are similar to those prevailing 
here. 

The suddenness with which 
Great Britain was plunged . into 
war in August, 1914, dazed Cana- 
dian manufacturers. They were 
wholly unprepared for the event 
and for a time did not know what 
to do. Should the volume of out- 
put be continued in anticipation 
of a strong demand, or should it 
be reduced as a _ precautionary 
measure against a heavy curtail- 
ment in orders? What effect 
would the withdrawal of thou- 
sands of men from the factories, 
workshops and stores have upon 
the market. 

These were some of the ques- 
tions they asked themselves in 
those early days of the war. That 
no satisfactory answers could be 
given was at once apparent, and 
each of the manufacturers had to 
steer his own course. Some felt 
the influence of the war upon 
their business almost immediately. 
In the case of others, months 
passed by before the volume of 
their sales began to’ diminish. 

A review of the industrial his- 
tory of Canada shows that the 
war has been of great benefit to 
the business interests of the 
Dominion. The value of its manu- 
factured products last year is 
authoritatively estimated .at $2,- 
000,000,000. This is a gain of 43 
per cent over the value of prod- 
ucts for 1915, which was $1,392,- 
000,000. Many new industries have 
been started since the war began. 

Perhaps the most notable of 
these are in the chemical and 


allied lines and in the metallurgi- 
cal industries, The British Chemi- 
cal Company has erected a large 
plant for the production of gun- 
cotton and high explosive acids. 
Potash is being produced on a 
commercial scale by the National 
Portland Cement Co., at Durham, 
Ont., as a by-product. The Shaw- 
inigan Electro Metals Co., Shaw- 
inigan Falls, Que., is manufactur- 
ing metallic magnesium and the 
Chemical Products Co. of Canada, 
at Toronto, aspirin and phenace- 
tin. Seven hundred pounds of 
ferro-molybdenum a day are be- 
ing turned out by the Tivani Elec- 
tric Steel Co., Belleville, Ont. The 
output goes to England and Rus- 
sia. Chemical glassware is being 
made by the Richards Glass Co., 
Toronto. The first lead pencils 
made in Canada are being pro- 
duced by William Crane & Sons, 
Newmarket, Ont. 

Fifty United States branch 
plants have been _ established, 
mostly in Ontario, because of the 
cheap electric power available. 
These represent an estimated in- 
vestment of about $15,000,000. 
These plants went to Canada in 
anticipation of the benefits of the 
Allied and British Empire tariffs. 
As Allies they will now get the 
benefits of allied tariffs anyway 
and in addition whatever tariff 
preference is fixed among the 
units of the British Empire. 

Immediately following the out- 
break of war business :conditions 
throughout Canada were consid- 
erably upset. This was partly due 
to the disturbance of ocean ship- 
ping and partly due to the uncer- 
tainty as to the extent to which 
the war would affect the country. 
For a while manufacturing con- 
cerns which obtained certain raw 
materials from Europe or -the Far 
East were greatly inconvenienced. 
Exporters were handicapped 
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through the interruption of ocean 
trafic. For three or four months 
business was at a slightly lower 
ebb than for the same immediate- 
ly preceding period. During the 
succeeding three months it im- 
proved considerably because some 
of the excitement subsided and 
people began to get a better idea 
of the extent to which war would 
affect the Dominion. The period 
of depression, fortunately, was of 
such short duration that it was 
hardly noticeable in the annual 
statements of the different -finan- 
cial corporations, industrial con- 
cerns and other business enter- 
prises. 

The manufacturers of and deal- 
ers in food products were the first 
to feel the “pull” of the war. 
There was a tremendous increase 
in sales brought about by the 
frantic buying on the part of the 
general public. The impression 
seemed everywhere to prevail that 
Great Britain, through the Cana- 
dian government, would shortly 
commandeer the bulk of supplies 
available in order to feed the 
armies in the field and that the 
only way to insure a_ sufficient 
quantity of foodstuffs for home 
consumption was to buy them at 
once in large quantities before 
prices became inflated under the 
pressure of a terrific demand. 
The buying fever lasted for about 
six weeks, or until October, 1914. 
Up to this time consumers were in 
somewhat of a panic. Dealers 
laid in big stocks and consumers 
were filling their larders. During 
this period the business done by 
food manufacturers showed an 
increase of from 30 to 50 per 
cent. 

The decline in the demand in 
October was attributed to the fact 
that the buying public had re- 
covered its nerve—had gotten over 
its panic—and realized that its 
fears as to the sudden exhaustion 
= the food supply were ground- 
ess. 

One of the largest manufac- 
turers of high-grade goods in 
Eastern Canada reports that its 
sales during the first six months 
of the war were practically the 
same as for the six months imme- 
diately preceding the declaration, 
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while the sales for the entire year 
were considerably higher. ‘The 
total business done during the two 
and a half years of the war, on 
a per-annum basis, showed an 
increase of from.15 to 20 per 
cent. 

The conditions that prevailed on 
the Pacific Coast were somewhat 
different from those prevailing in 
the East. Being far removed 
from the influence of war orders 
placed in the East, this section of 
the Dominion has not enjoyed the 
same degree of prosperity. Since 
January Ist of this year, however, 
a number of important shipbuild- 
ing contracts have been placed in 
British Columbia and in the Pu- 
get Sound cities of the United 
States, which have done a great 
deal to improve the situation. The 
big increase in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry has stimulated the lumber 
industry and the copper and sil- 
ver mines are now running to 
full capacity. 

The Vancouver Milling & Grain 
Company, Ltd., of Vancouver, re- 
ports that while its sales during 
the first six months of the war 
were much larger than during the 
corresponding period of 1913, the 
total volume for the first two 
years showed a falling off of 
about 25 per cent. This is attrib- 
uted by the management to the 
fact that population has materially 
decreased, as the very nature of 
its business is such that with a 
given population its sales in ton- 
nage do not vary much between 
hard times and good times. The 
increased value of all commodities 
has, of course, very considerably 
increased the amount of sales as 
expressed in dollars. At present 
the outlook for business is most 
satisfactory. 


AUTOMOBILE SALES JUMP AHEAD 


The automobile business in 
Canada in a general sense has 
kept on increasing since the war 
started. This is more true of 
certain territories than of others, 
and in view of the fact that cer- 
tain lines fell back at first, it is 
easy to conclude that manufac- 
turers for a while shut off on 
plant equipment and kept their 
salesmen busy motoring after 
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“1000 INQUIRIES” 


- THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


ORIGINATORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE SAFE-CABINET 
pAahick An MARIETTA,OHIO,U.S.A. ra eae 


“SAFECABINET MARIETTA” 





The Curtis Company, April 24,. 1917. 
138 Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 
Our advertising is now going out and very satisfactory 
results are being secured. 
In order to get the very best service out of advertising 
counsel, it is my opinion that the client should keep 
the Agency well informed as to progress that is Ts 
made at all times. Therefore the following information 
We have received within about four week's time 1,000 
inquiries. This is about one-half of the total number 
of inquiries which we received during 1916 from National 
Advertising. The class of inquiries are exceptionally 
good and as evidenced by the fact that we have received 
inquiries from such concerns as the Auto Strop Company. 
of New York City, John Wanamaker and the Robbins 
Myers Motor Co., of Springfield, Ohio, and many others. 
In addition to this, we are receiving inquiries from . 
small concerns which is especially pleasing because‘ to 
date our clientele has been very high grade and because 
of the great field lying in this direction, the smaller 
buyers have been neglected. Inquiries of this type 
force ‘our selling force to make calls and as a result 
splendid business is being secured. 
I will want to take up with you at a later date, the 
question of mailing lists which I believe, with your 
good assistance, can very materially be improved. 
Thanking you for the splendid service and: co-operation 
that you have given us to date, beg to remain 
Yours very truly, 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


By 


R. D. Jackson 
L. W. General Sales Manager. 











Results like these are not accidental. They are the natural consequence 
of special know how. 

For seventeen years we have specialized in producing sales-resulting 
literature for large, representative manufacturers. We operate two adver- 
tising organizations, and two modern, fully equipped printing plants—one 
in the United States and one in Canada. 

Our representatives go anywhere for business. 


THE CURTIS COMPANY 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL ADVERTISING 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The Master Retouchers 


Nearly every artist is a retoucher, but not one retoucher 
in a hundred is a master of his art. 

Quality retouching demands a keen appreciation of 
values, a highly-developed skill. But more than these, it 
requires a basic understanding of the mechanical details 
of any object photographed for reproduction by the photo- 
engraving process. ‘This is why master retouchers are 
scarce. 

Retouching has been our chief study for the past fifteen 
years. We guarantee perfection of detail. 

In an exacting field—that of Detroit’s automobile in- 
dustry—we have established ourselves as master re- 
touchers. This is a distinction to be proud of, and our 
work justifies our pride. 


VOELKER & SCHARFENBERG 


Commercial Artists 
1918-1920 Ford Bldg. DETROIT, Mich. 
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other manufacturers’ orders. With 
the general improvement in busi- 
ness which has taken place dur- 
ing the past year the sales of au- 
tomobiles have greatly increased. 
The possibilities of the market 
are indicated by the statement that 
Canada has one automobile to 
every seventy or eighty people; 
whereas in the United States there 
is one automobile to every thirty- 
five or forty people. 

The Channel Chemical Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Toronto, manufac- 
turer of O-Cedar products, re- 
ports that one department showed 
an increase in sales of 20 per cent 
during the first year of the war 
and 25 per cent the second year; 
while for the first six months of 
the third year they went up 60 
per cent. In another department 
there was a decrease during the 
first six months of 60 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 
the previous year, but business 
picked up so rapidly during the 
last half that the year’s business 
showed an increase of 25 per cent. 
In 1915 the increase was 20 per 


cent, and the first six months of 
1916, 15 per cent. 

The annual report of the Ca- 
nadian General Electric Company, 
Ltd., shows that the net profit for 


1916 was $1,185,420.96. After pay- 
ing dividends amounting to $779,- 
843.90 it had’a surplus for the year 
of $405,577.06. The first year of 
the war the company paid a 7 per 
cent dividend; in 1915, 7 per cent, 
and in 1916, 8 per cent. These 
figures show that the war has not 
affected the business unfavorably. 

The shoe manufacturers had 
much the same experience as the 
makers of food products at the 
beginning of the war. Sales were 
heavy at first, then they fell off 
for a period, and in 1916 again 
went up. Ames, Holden, Mc- 
Cready, Ltd., say that their busi- 
ness during the latter year showed 
in increase of 40 per cent over 
hat of 1915. Thirty per cent of 
this, R. E. Dildine, the general 
sales manager, says may be at- 
tributed to rising prices, and 10 
er cent to actual gain in busi- 
iess. During the early months 
of this year the market has been 
dull, the explanation being that 


merchants have bought heavily on 
a rising market and are now well 
loaded up, hence they are not in- 
clined to place large orders on 
what they believe to be top prices. 
On the other hand, consumers are 
not buying because of the high 
prices charged by the retailers. 

The experience of the manufac- 
turers of leather has been of a 
like character. During the early 
part of 1915 government require- 
ments kept the plants running 
night and day. From this time 
business continued to increase 
right up to the end of 1916. A. R. 
Clarke & Co., manufacturers of 
patent leather, report that in No- 
vember of that year the volume 
of sales was the largest in the 
company’s history. The increase 
for 1916 over 1915 was 32 per 
cent, or $440,000. 

L. R. Greene, sales manager of 
the Tuckett Tobacco Company, 
Limited, of Montreal, Hamilton 
and London, writes that owing to 
inflation in land values and reck- 
less speculation, particularly in the 
West, business conditions in Can- 
ada were poor just previous to 
the declaration of war. Condi- 
tions continued bad for several 
months and then things began to 
brighten up. This improvement 
continued through 1915 and 1916, 
in spite of the fact that between 
three and four hundred thousand 
soldiers had gone to Europe. 


FARMERS WILL KEEP COUNTRY 
PROSPEROUS 


Concerning the future Mr. 
Greene has this to say: 

“I cannot see why, from a strict- 
ly business standpoint, either 
Americans or Canadians should 
be pessimistic in regard to the 
present outlook. The farmers, 
who, after all, are the backbone of 
both our countries, are getting big- 
ger and better prices than they 
ever dreamed of. They are called 
upon to increase their production, 
and if they do this and have rea- 
sonable crops the increased prices 
will put more money in their 
pockets than they have ever had 


‘before in the history of the coun- 


try. The manufacturers on both 
sides of the line are still busy with 
murtition orders or in taking care 
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of their usual trade. With the 
farmers doing well, how can busi- 
ness conditions become particu- 
larly bad, either in Canada or the 
United States?” 

The manufacturers of millinery 
found it hard sledding for months 
after the war broke. Business 
dropped 50 to 60 per cent during 
the first six months. Then began 
a steady improvement which lasted 
until this spring, when the papers 
began to talk about a food scar- 
city. The present depression is 
believed to be only temporary. 
The increase in the business of 
one large manufacturer in 1916 
over 1915 was over 60 per cent. 

If space permitted the experi- 
ences of other lines of manufac- 
ture might be _ recorded, but 
enough have been given to show 
just how the war has affected 
business in Canada. 

Now as to the advertising sit- 
uation. At the start many ad- 


vertisers got nervous and began 
to retrench by cutting out all 
printed salesmanship. The repre- 


sentatives of the newspapers and 
other mediums told the manufac- 
turers that it would be folly to 
stop advertising, as people would 
resume the buying of goods as 
soon as the first excitement of 
the war wore off. They also 
pointed out that for every dollar 
they cut off from their advertis- 
ing appropriation they would have 
to spend three to regain their for- 
mer position. Some of the ad- 
vertisers appreciated the logic of 
the argument and kept on, while 
others didn’t. 

The White Swan Spices and Ce- 
reals, Ltd., manufacturer of high- 
class food products, who had 
been running an educational cam- 
paign to dealers in the trade-pa- 
pers and had contemplated a con- 
sumer campaign in newspapers, 
was at first inclined to hedge on 
its advertising, but after a while 
when it observed that many others 
were doing that very thing, it 
concluded it was a good time to 
angle for business by the aid of 
printers’ ink. Its trade-paper ad- 
vertising was continued, but along 
new lines. Among the subjects 
taken up were “War Taxes,” 
“Talk Business, Not War” ahd 
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“What Are Your Prospects for 
1915?” which were, of course, 
hooked up with White Swan prod- 
ucts. In 1916 a vigorous news- 
paper campaign, which was de- 
scribed in Printers’ Ink Novem- 
ber 16, 1916, was undertaken, The 
advertising bore good fruit, and 
the sales for the four months of 
1917 are considerably ahead of the 
total sales for the last six months 
of 1916 

One of the largest rubber com- 
panies in Canada doubled its ap- 
propriation for 1914. In 1916 it 
increased the amount 30 per cent 
and in 1917 $30,000 more was add- 
ed. The British-American Paint 
Company, of Victoria, B. C., last 
year invested 25 per cent more 
money in advertising than in 1915. 
The tobacco companies have been 
carrying on more aggressive ad- 
vertising campaigns than ever be- 
fore. They go on the principle 
that if headway can be made under 
the present trying conditions when 
normal conditions return they will 
be in a particularly strong position 
to reap the benefit of the extra 
effort they have recently made. 


UNITED STATES BETTER PREPARED 


A. M. Brooke, a Toronto manu- 
facturer who has a broad outlook 
upon the business of Canada and 
the United States, in commenting 
upon the present situation says: 

“Canada’s experience may fur- 
nish a parallel to what may hap- 
pen in the United States, but from 
what I know of conditions that 
have existed there in the past few 
years I would say that the cases 
are not exactly analogous. 

“When we were thrown into 
war we were absolutely dependent 
upon our mother country for 
funds, and with an adverse trade 
balance of some hundred and fifty 
million dollars per annum, we had 
to borrow to keep our heads above 
water. Whereas, the United States, 
with its enormous trade and a 
tremendous trade balance in its 
favor, has had gold poured into 
its coffers until you must be suf- 
fering at. the moment from a 


‘plethora. 


“Canada, with an area somewhat 
greater than the United States and 
Alaska, but with a population no 
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. and Live Stock Journal in the Stete. 
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Is Read in Every County in the State of Michigan 
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1193 1006 1001 895 | 459 
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2467 1544 1759 
1959 | 1799 | 1952 
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1924 
1500 | 2441 | 2563 1541 2786 


1720 | 1498 |2015 1870 1928 2682 [| TAANO 


777 | 689 1155 1069 | 1979 | 1898 905 


Total Circulation 80,517—98% in Michigan 
Every subscription paid in advance. Not one in arrears. 


TO SELL YOUR PRODUCT TO THIS MORE-THAN-A-MILLION FARM POPU- 
LATION ADVERTISE IN THE 


at 


The Only Weekly Farm Paper in Michigan 
Our research department is at your command. 





Don’t forget that farmers have the purchasing power and 
are all-year-round buyers. 


The Michigan Farmer Circulation 80,517 All Concentrated Circulation 
The Ohio Farmer Circulation 125,000 GET THE SPECIAL COMBINA- 
Pennsylvania Farmer Circulation 60,000 TION RATE 

All Members A. B. C. 
George W. Herbert, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Conway Building, Chicago 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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There Is Not 
a Hotel Man 


operating a house of any 
considerable size anywhere 
in the United States who 
does not know, in most 
cases personally, 


Charles E. Gehring 


Editor of the 
HOTEL REVIEW 
of New York 


On account of his large per- 
sonal following, and his in- 
timate touch with the entire 
field, gained through ten 
years’ experience, he has 
succeeded in upbuilding the 
HOTEL REVIEW to a 
point where it is now the 
acknowledged leader among 
American hotel journals. 


It Is Read 


by substantially every im- 
portant hotel man in the 
country, and it follows, as a 
matter of course, that it is 
giving its upwards of 400 
advertisers splendid returns. 
If you are desirous of effec- 
tively influencing the tre- 
mendous purchasing power 
represented by the hotel men 
and restaurateurs who read 
the HOTEL REVIEW, 
write or "phone us to send 
you one of our representa- 
tives. 


THE HOTEL REVIEW 
Published weekly at 
1480 Broadway, New York 
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| greater than the State of New 

| York alone, presents a different 

| problem. Both countries are 
fundamentally agricultural, but 
Canada’s vast resources have 
hardly commenced to be devel- 
oped and we have not more than 
10 per cent of our arable land 
under cultivation. Contrast this 
with the United States, which pos- 
sesses machinery for the exploit- 
ing of its natural resources and 
with a hundred million people to 
produce. ; 

“While you are under the ne- 
cessity of providing men, money, 
munitions and foodstuffs, you also 
have the requisite plants and ma- 
chinery for so doing. While Can- 
ada, at the outbreak of the war, 
was under the same necessity— 
all we had, practically speaking, 

| was natural resources, men and 

the inclination. We did things 
because we had to and our trade 
was forced into channels previ- 
ously unexplored and the result 
was bound to be as it has been. 

“The United States has been, 
from all accounts, enjoying a 
measure of prosperity in magni- 
tude never before known in all 

| their history, and it necessarily 
| follows that any shifting of trade 
is bound to look like ‘blue ruin’ 
| to some. 
| “I am inclined to the opinion 
| that advice that would have been 
| good for Canada in those first 
awful months of war is good for 
| the United States to-day, and that 
| is: Do not hasten a calamity! 
| Don’t bring about your ears a 
situation requiring rafts and life- 
preservers! Keep cool, and, as 
we said to our dealers in 1914, 
| “It’s all right to keep hoping; 
It’s better to keep hopping.’” 


Palmquist With “Architectural 
Record” 


John L. Palmquist, formerly on the 
copy staff of the Textile World Journal, 
has joined the Architectural Record, 

| New York. 





Montreal Newspaper 
Representative 


Alan R. Macfadyen has become asso- 

| ciated with R. Bruce Owen, Montreal 

representative of out-of-town Canadian 
newspapers. 


| Joins 
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of Business 


Night 
Press 


The last dinner of the Associated 
Business Papers, held at the Automo- 
bile Club last week, was devoted exclu- 
sively to patriotic addresses, and those 
who attended agreed that it was one 
of the best meetings of the year. Presi- 
dent H. E. Cleland in his introductory 
remarks gave the keynote to what fol- 
lowed. David Jayne Hill, who for 
several years was the United States 
Ambassador to Germany, took his hear- 
ers into his confidence and told them 
some of his intimate impressions of the 
German people and of the government. 
Among other things he said that he 
had visited Germany in 1887, and when 
as American Ambassador he again went 
to that country in 1907, he was im- 
pressed with the marked growth of the 
spirit of militarism that had taken 
place. 

“This is a war for liberty and dem- 
ocracy,” said Mr. Hill, “but’it must’ 
be remembered that we have no more 
right to tell Germany what kind of a 
government she shall have than Ger- 
many has to come over here and tell 
us how we shall govern our country. 
We have got to win this war and it is 
going to take time to do it. We are 
fighting for humanity and to put an 
end to the curse of militarism. 

Rabbi Silverman, by his eloquence, 
brought his hearers to their feet several 
times during the delivery of an inspiring 
address. He said there were two kinds 
of patriotism. One was born in a man 
and partook of the soil upon which he 
was reared. The other kind was born 
of the intellect and came to a man as 
the result of thought. This Rabbi Sil- 
verman regarded as a higher type, the 
kind that comes out of deep experience, 
and that makes men fight for the great 
ideals of civilization, 

Roy F. Soule, editor of Hardware 
Age, spoke on “Patriotism and Sales- 
manship.” 


Patriotic 


Catholic Papers in Advertising 
Co-operation 
Twenty-one Catholic publications, lo- 
cated in various sections of the country, 
have become associated in “‘The Catholic 
Combination,” to be represented in the 
advertising field by the Wolfe Tone 

Company, New York. 


Joins Chalmers’ Publicity De- 
partment 
E. E. Wents, formerly advertising 
manager of the Detroit Fuse & Manu- 
facturing Company, has joined the pub- 
licity force of the Chalmers Motor Com- 
pany. 


Neebe With F rey 


_ Joseph H. Neebe, formerly with Col- 
lier’s Weekly and before that with Lord 


& Thomas, has been placed in charge 
of the sales department of the Charles 
Danie] Frey Company, Chicago. 
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“Every firm, 
could it only 
realize the 
fact, has a 
fascinating 
story to tell 
the world.” 
* * * 


“The full reali- 
zation by the 
business world 
of the part 
that words 
and type and 
color can play 
in stimulating 
its activities 
will revolu- 
tionize its 
status among 
menof affairs.” 


—*" Scientific Distribu- 
tion” by Chas. Frederick 
Higham, Nisbet & Co., 
London, England. 
Use printing 
that sells the 
goods— 

“Salesmanship 
in Print. 


ARROW 
PRESS © 


“‘Salesmanship in Print” 
Catalogs Booklets 
House Organs 
Direct Advertising Folders 


318 W. 39th St., N. Y. 


Telephones 
Greeley.: 329, 330, 331 











Post Office Department Is Waging 
War on “Fake” Financial 
Advertisers 


" Nation-Wide Prosperity Brings Out a Horde of Stock-Selling Schemes— 
Efforts of Vigilance Bureau, A. A. C. of W., Praised by Official 


Special Washington Correspondence. 
ie spite of the “blue sky” laws 
passed by various states, the 
validity of which was sustained 
by the Supreme Court a few 
months ago, there are plenty of 
dishonest stock and bond adver- 
tisers still doing a thriving busi- 
ness “in our midst” according to 
officials of the Post Office De- 
partment who are engaged in 
fighting these gentry. National 
prosperity during the past year or 
so has created a great class of 
new investors, inexperienced with 
regard to handling financial in- 
vestments. The great profits made 
in certain industrial stocks in the 
classes of “coppers,” “motors,” 


“munitions,” and likewise in the 
shipping and shipbuilding stocks 
have fired a large share of the 
public with a feverish desire to 


invest in anything that gives 
promise of duplicating the profits 
ascribed to these conspicuous ex- 
amples of the_ get-rich-quick 
theory. 

The alluring stock-selling prop- 
ositions of the present day, such 
as tractor, oil, phonograph and 
automobile propositions, are in- 
finitely more dangerous to the 
public and to the good name of 
advertising than the fake mining 
schemes and fictitious rubber plan- 
tations that were exploited years 
ago and which were crude by 
comparison with the polished pro- 
motion of the present day. Not 
only is the 1916-1917 crop of fi- 
nancial “opportunities” much more 
insidious in its appeal to the pub- 
lic, but the latter-day flotations 
have been advertised with a 
prodigality unknown a generation 
ago, as witness the large space 
purchased. 

Judge W. H. Lamar, solicitor 
for the Post Office Department, 


paid a high tribute to the work 
98 


that is being done in this partic- 
ular field by the National Vigi- 
lance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, when discuss- 
ing the matter with a represen- 
tative of Printers’ Inx. The 
bulletins which the Vigilance Com- 
mittee has lately issued dealing 
with various big advertisers who 
are offéring stock, bonds, notes 
and other securities to the public 
have been closely studied at the 
Post Office Department in search- 
ing for evidence that will warrant 
action by the Department. 


DIFFICULT TO GET EVIDENCE FOR 
FRAUD ORDER 


Many people, when a suspicious 
stock -jobbing advertisement is 
sighted, say at once, “Why doesn’t 
the Post Office Department issue 
a fraud order?” However, defi- 
nite and conclusive evidence is es- 
sential before the arm of the law 
can move for the issuance of such 
an order. To publish the facts as 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
are doing may drive a financial 
adventurer out of business long 
before the Post Office Department 
can bring up its big guns. 

Evidence of a swindle is slow 
in accumulating for the reason 
that few victims complain until 
they have exhausted all efforts 
and given up all hope of recover- 
ing their money. Moreover, most 
of the more dangerous stock-sell- 
ing and bond-selling enterprises 
that make their appearance nowa- 
days are so carefully and cleverly 
framed that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain the evidence neces- 
sary to convict the promoters of 
wrongdoing. For instance, the 
department recently made a most 
careful investigation of an invest- 
ment enterprise without being able 
to lay hold of anything illegal. 
The incorporation of the enter- 
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Catholic Coniliination 


EMBRACING LEADING CATHOLIC 
PUBLICATIONS OF AMERICA 


PU 


500,000 


Guaranteed Circulation 


Net Paid 


Over two and a half million readers. 
NATIONAL IN SCOPE—NO DUPLICATION 


SUUUUEUUT EO UAOOEEESOEEEDEEEEDD 


Because advertising of only sterling char- 
acter is accepted, reader-confidence and 
quick response is assured. 


The Catholic Combination 


offers to national advertisers a field of 
certain richness and possibilities and of 
the most desirable quality—The homes 
of discriminating and thorough-reading 
folks who buy and use the luxuries, as 
well as the necessities. 


WOLFE TONE COMPANY 
220 WEST 42ND STREET = NEW YORK 
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Sales Experience 


Worth Millions 


HE second World’s Sales- 
manship Congress at Detroit, 
June 10-14, willbe an inspira- 
tion, a priceless education. 
Here will be gathered the richest sales experience in 
America, literally worth millions. Here will be poured 
forth the soundest sales sense, the result of years of 
work and study. 
Charles M. Schwab—Chairman of Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, and often called America’s greatest salesman— 
will give the great opening address. 
No salesman, no executive can afford to miss the con- 
gress. 
Several thousand left the first congress, last year, with 
an entirely new outlook. 
They have formed 45 clubs—with 15,000 members— 
pledged to the cause of Better Business through Better 
Salesmanship. 
And never has the need for Better Business—clear- 
thinking, hard-headed, firm-handed business—been so 
imperative. 
This Congress, as had the last, has the active support 
and approval of the biggest men and the biggest minds 
in American industry. 
You can have the benefit of the greatest sales experience 
in the world at no greater cost than a trip to Detroit. 
Lay your plans; and mail the coupon now. 


World’s 
Salesmanship Congress 

DETROIT, JUNE 10-14 

D. M. BARRETT, Secretary-Manager, 


World’s Salesmanship Congress 
Kresge Building, Detroit, Michigar 


I will attend the Congress. 





Address 
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prise appeared to be all right, the 
securities conformed to the letter 
of the law and no serious objec- 
tions could be found with the ad- 
vertising of the concern. It was 
only when the Post Office officials 
got down to the method employed 
in selling the stock through solici- 
tors that they came upon the 
fraudulent element. The stock 
was being unloaded on ultimate 
consumers by’ means of the most 
flagrant misrepresentation — oral, 
of course. When this was brought 
to the attention of the promoters 
of the enterprise they declared 
that it was without their knowl- 
edge or sanction, and as evidence 
of their good faith they promptly 
discharged the salesmen who had 
been guilty of misrepresentation. 
That performance has since been 
repeated a number of times and 
there seems to be no reason why 
it cannot continue indefinitely if 
the supply of salesmen holds out. 
Meanwhile, in the absence of any 
evidence that the corporation en- 
couraged or authorized the ex- 
travagant line of selling talk that 
is used to follow up its conserva- 
tive advertising, the Post Office 
officials are practically helpless. 
An interesting suggestion as to 
how individual states may operate 
effectively against dishonest finan- 
cial advertisers, is to be found in 
the recent achievements in Ohio, 
which are the result of combined 
efforts on the part of the National 
Vigilance Committee of the A. A. 
C. of W., the Ohio State Bank- 
ing Department, and the Better 
Business Commission of Cleve- 
land. The Ohio “blue sky” law 
is said to be unusually effective, 
and has been backed up by other 
legislation. For example, in Cleve- 
land, an Itinerant Merchants’ 
Ordinance has eliminated the fire- 
sale, bankrupt clothing sale, and 
train-wreck sale. Misleading trade 
names have been eliminated in the 
advertising of furniture dealers, it 
is said, and exaggerated values in 
clothing advertising have been dis- 
couraged. Acting on the ground 
that stock was being offered for 
sale in companies not licensed 
for the state’ of Ohio, indict- 
ments have recently been returned 
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against officials of a tractor man- 
ufacturing company, and two oil 
companies. The Federal : courts 
at Cleveland have also recently 
sentenced two men, ‘connected 
with tire and rubber companies, 
to serve terms in the Atlanta peni- 
tentiary. A third official con- 
nected with one of these com- 
panies was sentenced to pay a fine 
of $5,000 and costs. 

A majority of the persons who 
are most susceptible to fraudulent 
investment advertising are the 
very class who are least likely to 
consult reputable bankers or other 
authorities before making an in- 
vestment. Therefore, in Judge 
Lamar’s opinion, it is up to pub- 
lishers to take on the responsi- 
bilities of guardians of the pub- 
lic to an unusual degree. He re- 
lated an incident where a poor 
woman was impelled to invest 
the savings of a lifetime in an un- 
safe investment simply because the 
advertisement which caught her 
eye had, without the knowledge 
or consent of the publisher, been 
so worded as to intimate that the 
enterprise had the endorsement, if 
not the backing, of the paper pub- 
lishing it—a paper in which this 
woman, an old subscriber, had ab- 
solute faith. 


HARD TO CONVICT A “GOING CON- 
CERN” 


Not infrequently a stock-selling 
scheme is sprung by a concern 
that has attained a certain suc- 
cess or supposed success in the 
manufacture of the line of goods 
to which it is devoted. If the 
Post Office Department or the 
Vigilance Committee of the A. A. 
C. of W. can ‘show that a corpo- 
ration never made or marketed a 
single shipment of goods, that fact 
in itself can be accounted sig- 
nificant and suspicious; but ‘the 
problem is more difficult in the 
case of a concern which, to the 
casual onlooker, appears to have 
some standing in the commercial 
world. 

While many mediums now in- 
vestigate’ investment offerings, 
“supervise” financial advertising. 
and otherwise make every effort 
to accept only announcements of 
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“safe” securities, there are many 
loopholes, some of which are not 
readily discovered by advertising 
managers of publications. For ex- 
ample, numbers of small investors 
in the East have within the past 
few years invested vast aggregate 
sums in “street improvement 
bonds” issued by towns and cities 
on the Pacific Coast and bearing 
the alluring interest rate of 7 per 
cent or better. These Western 
bonds, though advertised in our 
leading magazines and doubtless 
perfectly safe as to both principal 
and interest, have not, when all 
is said and done, that same senti- 
mental and practical security that 
is to be found behind the same 
class of municipal bonds in the 
East, where reside the trusting in- 
vestors, and where the entire tax- 
ing power of the community is 
usually behind similar street im- 
provement bonds. 


DANGEROUS FORM OF ADVERTISING 


Some of the newspapers that 
have turned down page or half- 
page displays of doubtful con- 
cerns ‘have at the same time al- 
lowed to slip into their classified 
columns the advertisements of 
“silent partners,’ who announce 
that they have “capital to invest,” 
one of the most plausible and per- 
sistent swindles in the entire fi- 
nancial advertising field. 

That the “investment” bait is the 
most tempting form of fraudu- 
lent advertising dangled before the 
public to-day is attested by the 
records of the Post Office Depart- 
ment covering the past few years. 
In one case now in the courts in 
which more than one million dol- 
lars’ worth of stock has been sold, 
very little display space was pur- 
chased but many of the leading 
mechanical and scientific periodi- 
cals of the country were induced 
to carry illustrated articles eu- 
logizing the invention that was to 
be exploited and the inventor con- 
ducted for weeks at a stretch a 
series of “demonstrations” for the 
benefit of prospective investors, 
the expense of which demonstra- 
tions was $50 per day. 

Legitimate advertisers may 
easily do their full share in aiding 
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the fight against the suspicious 
investment schemes that invade 
their particular fields of industry. 
This is pertinently proven by the 
April, 1917, issue of “The Voice 
of the Victor,” wherein the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Company 
warns its dealers of the menace 
of the humbug “stenciled” talk- 
ing machines such as are being 
produced by the concerns that 
have recently rushed into this 
field, with one thought for in- 
strument sales and two for the 
sale of shares of stock. 


Labor Union Opposes Higher 
Postage 


Protests against increasing the second- 
class postal rates don’t all come from 
publishers. Readers are beginning to 
realize that they are in danger of los- 
ing their papers, and at least one pro- 
test has been addressed to Congress 
from a source likely to command atten- 
tion. The following communication 
from the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica was recently laid before the Senate 
ind printed in the Congressional Record: 

“INDIANAPOLIS, InpD., May 18, 1917. 
“Hon. Tuomas R. MARSHALL, 

“Vice-President of the United States, 

Washington, - 

“The international executive board, 
United Mine Workers of America. rep- 
resenting 500,000 mine workers, directs 
the undersigned to protest against the 
increase upon second-class postage from 
1 to 6 cents per pound, as proposed in 
the pending war-revenue bill. Such an 
increase in second-class postage is con- 
fiscatory. We could not publish the offi- 
cial magazine of our union and pay this 
increase in second-class postage. Our 
official publication, as we]l as many other 
labor organization magazines, must 
cease publication under such unreason- 
able increase in second-class postage 
rates. This would strike at a free press, 
because. only magazines and newspapers 
whose income would justify could pay 
this proposed increase. Also we appeal 
to you to actively and vigorously op- 
pose this proposed increase. 

“Joun F. Wuite, President. 
“Frank J. Hayes, Vice-President. 
“Wwe. Green, Sec’y and Treas.” 


Texas Pictures a 


Company 
Gear Graveyard 


In order to impress the reader with 
the fact that the life of a gear ulti- 
mately dies out, the Texas Company in 


a technical paper advertisement, pic- 
tures a huge pile of broken and worn- 
out gears which it calls “The Grave- 
yard of Gears.” The argument is then 
advanced in the copy that the use of 
Texaco Crater Compound extends the 
term of life of gears and keeps them 
out of the gear graveyard. 
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a 112,000 2 
The St. Louis Times 


is ‘‘The Paper That Goes Home’’ 
in the St. Louis Territory. 


No Mushroom Growth 
No ‘‘Give Away” or Free Circulation. 


In 1916 the Home Circulation, all in St. Louis and its trade terri- 
tory (no bulldog or pup circulation), was 101,331. 


Inc. 


Mor's Foreign Advertising 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 
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ATA 


A 


Selling Agency 
Wanted 


by parties who have developed special 
machine of merit. Many of them now 
in use; demonstrated selling plan. 

Desire to contract the exclusive United 
States selling rights for these machines 
for a period of years. 

Sales to publishers, .drug, stationery, 
cigar stores. Factory, Newark, N. J. 

Valid business reasons for this offer 


exist. 
“H. H.,” Box 300, Printers’ Ink. 
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Buyers, Sellers, Writers of Advertising 
It has been written at last 


“Story of the Automobile’ 


By H. L. BARBER, Economist and Financial Writer 
Author of “Making Money Make Money,”’ etc. 


. It hardly seems believable that up to 
Interesting this iene there had been no eulineitic 
Authentic story written of the third largest in- 
dustry in the United States, in which millions of dollars 
have been, are and will be invested—the automobile and 
accessory industry—an industry which leads all others 
in the amount of money spent in advertising. 


Sto There is no reason why you should guess 
a any longer—read the chapter by ED- 
Guessing WARD G. WESTLAKE, one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost Automobile Editors; the chapter by the 
BUSINESS BOURSE of New York—the most au- 
thentic data which we believe has ever been compiled— 
each and every chapter in this book worth the price of 
the entire volume. 


250 pages, illustrated with Charts and 
You Need camaaritoe Tables, lists all makes of 
This Book cars with prices, bound in Cloth, stamped 
in Gold, 8vo, $1.50 at all leading booksellers. Trade 
supplied by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago; Baker & 
Taylor Co., New York, and other leading book whole- 
salers. If you have any difficulty in getting this book 
from your own bookseller, send $1.50—you need it in 
your business. 


A. J. MUNSON & CO., Publishers 


Dept. A2, 20 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Mattress Account Goes to Chi- 
cago Agency 
The advertising account of the Sealy 
Mattress Company, of Sugarland, Tex., 
has been secured by the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company of Chicago. 


“Ford Times” Discontinued 


With the April issue the Ford Times 
suspended publication. C. A. Brownell, 
advertising manager of the Ford Motor 
Company, states that the house organ 
had reached a circulation of 906,000. 

The Ford Motor Company is at the 
present time over 120,000 cars behind 
in orders. Publication will probably be 


resumed when conditions change. On 
May 19 the Ford company reached the 
high record of turning out 3,496 cars 
in a single day. 


Death of Nathaniel Tuttle 


Nathaniel Tuttle, well known to all 
advertising men who have had business 
dealings with the New York Tribune 
during the last twenty-five years, died 
in Bangor, Pa., on May 25, aged sixty- 
nine years. He was associated with the 
Tribune from 1868 until his retirement 
in 1908. He was successively cashier, 
advertising manager, one of the man- 
aging directors, and secretary and treas- 
urer. 





Net Profits of American Industrial Corporations 


[Figures shown are the net profits earned for the stockholders, after deducting cost 
of materials, labor, depreciation, overhead, interest, and all other charges. All 
figures are official, having been taken from the companies’ annual reports.] 


Corporations 1916 1915 1914 1913 


American Can 


$7,962,982 $5,029,273 $2,916,339 $4,376,173 


Co 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 23,252,248 14,402,732 9,271,565 9,756,540 


American Hide & Leather Co... 1.64 


American Beet Sugar Co 
American Locomotive Co 
American Steel Foundries Co 


American Writing Paper Co 


3,266 959,974 475,518 
2,445,189 1,424,654 881,055 
10,769,429 11,491,980 
3,418,057 
American Woolen Co 5,863,819 4,080,865 
i 2,524,378 


6,185,306 
1,033,592 
21,179,791 


1219,574 
1126,956 


Armour & Co......sc000 oeeeese 20,100,000 11,000,000 


Atlas Powder Co 

Baldwin Locomotive Co 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

Barrett Co. (American Coal Prod- 
WOE: Dp sasncesaweaes 

Brown § 

Central Leather Co 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co 

Crucible Steel Co 

Cuban-American Sugar 

E. I. du Pont de » ih Pow- 


2,939,790 1,671,762 
5,982,517 2,827,816 
43,593,968 17,762,813 


4,247,858 2,482,236 


5,122,703 


1,835,811 
240,322 
5,626,897 
1334,611 


13,223,655 3,073,750 
8,235,113 5,594,048 2,705,723 356,887 


der Co 82,107,693 57,257,308 4,831,793 4,582,075 


General Chemical Co 
Hercules Powder Co 
International Agricultural Corpor- 


12,286,826 5,958,746 2,857,898 2,809,442 
16,658,873 4,886,102 1,247,255 1,017,212 


ation 1,279,832 1160,022 q 1161,493 
11,748,279 5,598,072 4,792,665 5,009,120 


Lackawanna Steel 
Morris & Co. (packers). 
National Enameling & 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Pittepuren. Steel CO s..o6cssui ese 
Railway Steel Spring Co........ 
Republic Iron & Steel Co 
Sloss-Sheffield Iron & Steel Co.. 


12,218,234 2,409,108 11,652,444 2,755,883 
3,832,213 2,321,415 2,205,672 1,916,997 


913,742 548,756 761,274 
1,343,285 641,046 
9,720,475 6,664,839 
858,160 416,551 
1,363,229 374,454 
3,515,819 1,028,748 
522,388 490,139 


REMNARE, OE NOU 9 cs sinin'si0ie/s. 10:19:67 seeee 20,465,000 14,087,500 9,450,000 


Texas (Oil) Co 13,898 


861 6,393,327 6,185,974 


United States Steel Corporation... 271,531,730 75,833,833 23,496,768 81,216,985 


United States Cast Iron Pipe Co.. 1,308,641 


United Fruit 


() 
United States Smelting,  Refini 
& Mining Co 4 _— 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co..... 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co 


2381,387 159,868 564,427 


11,943,151 5,900,522 2,264,911 5,315,631 
4,884,587 2,172,013 653,264 652,358 


8,898,464 6,592,324 2,265,641 3,585,588 
9,396,103 1,575,839 3,482,994 5,255,259 


9,666,789 2,009,744 4,058,809 3,164,032 


4,913,873 2,463,732 21,511,528 1,364,245 


1 Deficit. 219 months. 


215 months. 
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Omaha 


pe- Gained 


58,738 


Paid Classified Ads 
In 1916 


More than double the combined 
gain of the other Omaha papers. 


The advertisers in the Missouri 
Valley know and take advantage 
of the great buying power of 
BEE circulation. 


When you enter this field place 
your ads inthe BEE. You can 
depend upon satisfactory results. 


ARKENBERG 
Special Agency 
Classified Representatives 


406 Madison Ave. - Toledo, Ohio 
702 World Bldg. - - New York,N. Y. 


Advertisers —Write for our Bulletin contain- 
ing best lists for ‘‘ Newspaper Classified.” 
Advertising Agents—Do you understand 
our Commission Proposition? 
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Cabinet Officers Tell Business 
Editors About the War 


The editors of the business papers of 
the United States held a conference in 
Washington on Friday, May 25, which 
because of the prominence of the speak- 
ers and the nature of their addresses 
was of an exceptional character. One 
hundred and nine editors from New 
York, Boston, Providence, Baltimore, 
Atlanta, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Chicago and 
St. Louis were present. 

The object of the conference was to 
give the editors a chance to learn at 
first hand from Government officials and 
others who were charged with the di- 
rection of affairs relating to the war 
such information as would enable them 
to understand the conditions that pre- 
vail and aid them in their work. 

Those who addressed them during the 
day were George Creel, Chairman Com- 
mittee on Public Information; Francis 
S. Peabody, Chairman Fuel Board, 
Council of National Defense; Dr. Pear- 
son, President of Iowa State College; 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of Interior; 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War; 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of Navy: 
Wm. C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce; Frank A. Vanderlip, President 
National City Bank, New York City; 
Wm. B. ilson, Secretary of Labor; 
Van H. Manning, Director U. S. Bureau 
of Mines; Herbert C. Hoover, Food 
Administrator; Walter Gifford, Director 
Council of National Defense; Frank 
Scott, Chairman Munitions Board, Coun- 
cil of National Defense; Franklin H. 
Martin, in charge of Red Cross Work, 
Council of National Defense; Howard 
E. Elliott, of the Railroad Executive 
Committee, Council of National De- 
fense; George Otis Smith, Director U. 
S. Geological Survey, and Lewis 
Franklin, President American Invest- 
ment and Bankers’ Association of U. 
The purport of the speakers’ remarks 
was to show that this is a business war 
and will have to be fought on business 
principles. It is to be a battle of wits. 
Business men will have to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions and new situa- 
tions. Unessentials will have to be cut 
out. Economy of food supplies and ef- 
ficiency of effort are necessary. 

In discussing the food situation, 
Herbert C. Hoover said that only by the 
most careful measures can the United 
States give the Allies enough foodstuffs 
to bring victory. Secretary Lane said: 
“Tell your readers that America is fight- 
ing for something real; that we do not 
want to go back to where one man can 
enforce his will on a hundred million 
people.”? Secretary Baker declared that 
the war is costing $60,000,000 and 10,000 
lives a day. There is no way of estab- 
lishing permanent peace, he asserted, ex- 
cept through the exercise of the superior 
power of the United States. 

F. S. Peabody stated that there was 
no shortage of coal, but a hectic demand 
had overloaded the transportation lines 
temporarily. Secretary Redfield told how 
the war had developed new industries. 
We are now making our own dyes and 
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WOODWARDS 
INCORPORATED 


Merchandising Counse! 
Advertising 


OQ 


R-L: WHITTON - President 
goo South Michigan Avenue - Chicago 























A Nationally Known 


MAIL ORDER 
SALES MANAGER 


Available July 1st 


Powerful initiative— record of big planning 
that has made sales and profits—a knowledge 
of what not to do—a comprehensive grasp of 
details—12 years of purest mail order experi- 
ence with three of largest national companies 
—and youth ! : 


Requires Big Field 


Add S. M., Box 298, PRINTERS’ INK 
F@SS iss MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


N. B.—Will be glad to discuss with CAPITAL the organizing of a new mail 


order enterprise. 
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Maybe you have a dull 
season in your business. 


That is your fault. 
The use of 
PRINTED SALESMEN 


will make every 
your busy season. 


season 


Established for more than fifty years. The 
laryest high grade printers in the world. 


Che Lakeside press 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


HT 


The Billboard 


a class weekly highly specialized 
in the interest of actors, actresses, 
theatrical managers 
and showmen, WANTS THE 
AGENCIES TO KNOW that it 
will produce more inquiries at 25 
cts. a line on 


SCHOOLS of 


than many mediums whose rate is 


from $4.00 up. 


The Billboard Publishing Co. 
Member A. B. C. 

New York City 

Broadway & 42nd 

Phone, 8470 Bryant 


performers, 


SINGING, Etc., Ete 


Chicago 
Monroe & Dearborn 
Phone, Central 8480 


FAVA 


ACTING, DANCING, 


| discovered. 
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optical glass, and potash is being pro- 
duced in quantities on the Pacific Coast 
from kelp. New food fishes had been 
Gray fish were unknown as 
a food fish up to 1916. Now they are 
being sold in 30 States. 

Frank A. Vanderlip prophesied that 
the country would soon see the greatest 
industrial activity in its history. ‘‘We 
will see the most intensive activity and 
the biggest wage scale, but it will be 
in the business of war. We will throw 
no one out of employment,” he declared, 
“but into a situation where two men are 
needed instead of one.” Howard Elliott 
spoke on behalf of the railroads, saying 
that they were overtaxed, but hoped that 
by expediting the loading and unloading 
of freight cars and the reduction of pas- 
senger schedules economies of an im- 
portant character would be effected and 
general service inspired. 


Has Senate Finance Committee 
Intercepted Letters? 


Printers’ INK has it on good author- 
ity that the Senate Finance Committee 
has intercepted some letters passing 
between manufacturers, in which ways 
of avoiding the excess profits tax were 
suggested. The contemplated plan is to 
transfer trade-marks and trade names 
at fancy considerations and thus make 
the amount subject to the capitalization 
exemption. It is said that the discovery 
is having the effect of putting the com- 
mittee on its guard when considering 
trade-mark valuations. 


Election by New York Adver- 
tising Agents 

The Association of New York Adver- 
tising Agents elected the following offi- 
cers on May 25: 

Chairman, J. A. Richards, of J. A. 
Richards Co., Inc.; vice- -chairman, A. 
W. Erickson, of The Erickson Com- 
pany; secretary-treasurer, P. Hall- 
man, of H. K. McCann Company. 


Six-Point League’s New Of- 


ficers 


Herman G. Halsted, of Paul Block, 
Inc., was elected president of the Six- 
Point League, New York, at the annual 
election held last week. Other officers 
elected are Hugh Burke, vice-president; 
Louis Klebahn, treasurer, and Ralph R. 
Mulligan, secretary. 


Turner D. McAlpin Advanced 


Turner D. McAlpin, 


for four years 
of Today’s Housewife, has 
Eastern advertising 


on the staff 
been appointed 
manager. 


Nebraska Papers Combine 


The Omaha Daily Tribune has _ ab- 
sorbed the Staats Demokrat, of Colum- 
bus, Neb. 
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Million Dollar 5M tee s 
And Expensive Bi tigation 


YY / 
are frequently the result of ill ‘Been, an 
registrable trade-marks, trade names arit- gns. 


If you are interested in this vitally important sub- 
ject and would profit by the mistakes of others, 
you should not fail to read a copy of the address 


“Helps in Selecting and 
Protecting Trade-Marks” 


recently delivered before the Advertising Club 
of St. Louis by Andrew B. Remick, specialist 
in trade-mark. and unfair trade causes, who has 
had a limited number printed for free distri- 
bution. A copy will be sent upon request to 
any reader of PRINTERS’ INK, while the 
supply lasts. Address, Andrew B. Remick 
Railway Exchange, St. Louis. 











WANTED! 
Capable Advertising Manager 
Large Investment Bond House 


The concern, counted among our customers, is nationally 
known and maintains offices in leading cities. 

A past successful record will be one chief point on which 
an applicant’s qualifications will be judged. The broader 
his experience in the preparation and direction of finan- 
cial advertising, the better. 

The right man should be well grounded in details of the 
investment bond business, and have a faculty for devel- 
oping and executing plans for making the advertising 
of utmost benefit to the company’s salesmen. 


Give full.particulars regarding past experience, references, and enclose 
samples of your work. All replies treated in strictest confidence. An 
interview will be granted if your letter makes the right impression. 


MALLORY, MITCHELL & FAUST (Inc.) 


Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
SECURITY BUILDING - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For many years 
— 
public has ha 
the War the impression 
that magazine publishing is an im- 
mensely profitable business. This 
has been due, in part at least, 
to the prominent position period- 
icals occupy in our social and busi- 
ness life and their apparent pros- 
perity as indicated by the volume 
of advertising they carry. That 
this impression is wrong is shown 
by the statements made before the 
Senate Committee on Finance by 
the publishers themselves at the 
hearings on the proposed increase 
in second-class postage. Their 
testimony indicates that the prof- 
its, except in a few instances, are 
relatively small, and often do not 
yield the savings-bank rate of in- 
terest upon the money invested. 
For instance, Allan H. Rich- 
ardson, on behalf of the Periodical 
Publishers’ Association, submitted 
to the committee a list of eighty- 
six publications, which included 


Magazine 
Profits and ‘'<. 
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McCall's Magazine, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Leslie’s Week- 
ly, Christian Herald, Collier’s 
Weekly, Ladies’ World, World’s 
Work, Harper's Magazine and 
other popular magazines, whose 
aggregate net income during 1916 
was only $1,197,403.73, or an av- 
erage of $13,923 for each one. 
These were not selected, Mr. Rich- 
ardson took pains to explain, be- 
cause they were horrible examples, 
but because they are representa- 
tive of the rank and file of Ameri- 
can periodicals. Probably not one 
of those listed has an invested 
capital of less than $50,000, while 
fully 75 per cent represent an in- 
vestment of from $100,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

Congressman Gillett, of Massa- 
chusetts, in the course of the de- 
bate on the second-class postage 
provision of the war revenue bill, 
stated that a group of farm pub- 
lications, the Orange Judd, issued 
in his home city, Springfield, and 
having a Northwest, a Southern, 
and a Western edition, each 
adapted to its own section, last 
year made a profit of only $51,000. 
This year the cost of white paper 
alone will add $141,000 to the 
production expense, thus entailing 
a deficit of $90,000. 

Among the foremost of the 
technical publications is the En- 
gineering and Mining Journal, 
which covers the field of mines, 
mills, concentrating plants and 
smelters. During the last three 
years its average net earnings on 
a $500,000 investment have been 
only $6,373.25. The Review of Re- 
views, one of the most popular 
magazines in its field from both 
a circulation and an advertising 
viewpoint, during the four months 
ending March :" showed a prof- 
it of $17,422.0 

The figures Sites above estab- 
lish beyond question the fact that, 
notwithstanding the enormous vol- 
ume of advertising carried by 
those magazines during 1916, the 
great increase in the price of white 
paper and other materials enter- 
ing into the cost of production 
so reduced profits that in many 
cases they almost reached the van- 
ishing point. Grave though con- 
ditions confronting the publish- 
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ers have been, they are not to be 
compared with those they must 
face when the inevitable burden 
of war taxes is placed upon their 
business, 

Incidentally, these statistics 
should be reassuring to advertisers 
as a demonstration that advertis- 
ing rates are not pitched on so 
high-a key as sometimes suspect- 
ed. While there are to be found, 
here and there, instances of pub- 
lishers who have achieved substan- 
tial fortunes, these rewards have 
come as the result of unusual busi- 
ness ability and the same rewards, 
or far greater, would have fol- 
lowed -had these men applied their 
genius to almost any other field 
of commercial activity. The pub- 
lishing industry, judging it on a 
broad plane of averages, is a 
highly hazardous business, and its 
financial returns are nothing like 
what has been popularly supposed. 


What Shape !n_ many law 
Are Your 
Records In ? 


suits, particularly 
those involving 
good-will rights, 
it is necessary to visualize to the 
court and jury what a given ap- 
propriation means in terms of cir- 
culation. Lawyers skilled in try- 
ing such cases tell us that an un- 
imaginative legal mind can no 
more visualize what an $8,000,000 
advertising appropriation does, 
than a person unused to fiance 
can comprehend the governnient’s 
war budget. We all know that 
$5,000,000,000 is a lot of money, 
but how many of us really know 
in _ and figures just how much 
it is 

In the Kellogg hearing reported 
last week in Printers’ INK, the 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Com- 
pany introduced nearly 600 differ- 
ent exhibits, most of which were 
designed for this single purpose. 
The issue depended largely on the 
court’s realizing what $8,000,000 
invested in advertising really 
meant. One of these exhibits—a 
book showing in detail the circu- 
lation of each newspaper adver- 
tisement published since 1910— 
comprised nearly 1,000 pages of 
close typewriting. In. this book 
each ad was listed, referring by 
number to the card exhibit show- 


ing a proof of it, and beneath an 
itemized list of all the newspapers 
in which that ad appeared and the 
circulation of the paper at that 
time. The book showing the cir- 
culation of the magazine advertis- 
ing was also most impressive. So 
was the exhibit which listed every 
job of printed or lithographed 
matter bought and circulated by 
the advertising department, giving 
details as to the quantity ordered, 
where ordered, when ordered and 
the price paid. And these type- 
written exhibits were even over- 
shadowed in impressiveness by 
the array of cards on which the 
different ads were mounted. 
grouped by campaigns. 

How many advertisers are there 
whose records are in such shape 
that they could, if necessary, in- 
troduce them into a court of law? 
How many are there who could 
even use their records as a basis 
for compiling facts of.the re- 
quired scope and character? How 
many, indeed, keep any intelligible 
records at all? Not many, we will 
gamble. Indeed, to judge by the 
difficulty sometimes experienced 
in getting proofs of back advertis- 
ing, or the most elementary data 
concerning such campaigns, it 
would seem that the further some 
advertising records are kept away 
from court the better it would be 
for the case. Half-baked records 
hold elegant opportunities for an 
alert opposition. 

Keeping advertising records, 
like anything else in the record 
line, can very easily be overdone 
—in fact, we know of more than 
one advertising department which 
could wisely spend a good portion 
of what goes into record-keeping 
for creating new business. But it 
is our opinion, formulated after 
observing a number of legal bat- 
tles, that every advertiser ought 
to see to it that his records are in 
such shape that he can use them 
in an emergency. This does not 
mean that it is necessary to in- 
stall any complicated system of 
bookkeeping, but it does mean 
that records ought to be kept in 
such a way that an advertiser 
can draw off information that will 
accurately reflect what each dollar 
spent in advertising did from a 
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standpoint of building good-will. 

here may come a time when 
these data will do the business im- 
measurable good, and, to our 
mind, such a record is a good deal 
more sensible than some so-called 
records of inquiries and_ sales, 
which prove nothing and too often 
do more harm than good. 


The advertising 
the — of near- 
. ly every manu- 
Dealer facturer is bur- 
dened with a number of charges 
that do not belong there at all. 
Extra concessions to the dealer, 
charitable donations and every 
sort of expenditure that is grudg- 
ingly made at the behest of some 
annoyingly persistent solicitor is 
charged to advertising. It is 
thought that the very act of la- 
beling the involuntary expenditure 
“advertising” will magically make 
it of value to the firm. These 
amounts, while generally small in- 
dividually, in the aggregate are 
considerable and eat insidiously in- 
to the appropriation and often 
make it necessary to do less reg- 
ular advertising than was planned. 
This is one of the old problems 
of advertising that is always with 
us, and fortunate indeed is the 
advertising manager who has not 
had to struggle with it. Informa- 
tion as to how to solve it is al- 
ways in order. Printers’ INK 
knows one manager who has 
grappled with it and to a large 
extent has overcome its serious- 
ness in his business. This execu- 
tive discovered, as have so many 
others in his position, that the 
salesmen were the worst offend- 
ers. To keep on the right side 
of the dealer, they authorized all 
sorts of irregular expenditures. 
Donations to the bazaar of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, an advertise- 
ment in the commencement pro- 
gramme of the high school, a gift 
to the annual picnic of the High 
Binders, a sign for the town’s 
hitching-post and any number of 
similar things were approved by 
the salesmen. “Charge it to ad- 
vertising. The advertising man- 
ager has a raft of money to spend 
and what better way can he use 
it than in placating the dealer? 


Placating 
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We need the retailer in our busi- 
ness, so we have to hold him in 
line. That’s what advertising is 
for, isn’t it?” Thus reasoned the 
salesmen, and as a result the ad- 
vertising manager found his ap- 
propriation falling away from his 
control. 

The method he used in over- 
coming the evil is very simple. 
“T’ll admit,” he said to the sales- 
men, “that it is necessary to pla- 
cate the dealer occasionally in or- 
der to hold his business. But 
when you do grant him something 
extra, or concede anything un- 
usual to him, it is a selling ex- 
pense, just as it is when you take 
him out to lunch or give him a 
handful of cigars. The logic of 
that is clear, isn’t it? You say 
the concession is sometimes neces- 
sary or the dealer will stop buy- 
ing. In other words, the conces- 
sion is made to effect a sale, which 
unmistakably makes it a selling 
expense. Hereafter all such ex- 
penditures will be charged to your 
expense accounts.” 

That put the matter up to the 
salesmen in a new light. When 
they saw that they would be 
spending their own money, in- 
stead of the advertising depart- 
ment’s, they were chary about 
making unnecessary grants to the 
dealer. With visions of diminished 
commissions, as a result of a 
greatly increased expense account, 
they were not so free in authori- 
zing the retailer to hand out do- 
nations every time anybody asked 
for them. 


Col. Church, of “Army and 
Navy Journal,” Dead 


William Conant Church, one of the 
founders of the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal, died at his home in New York on 
May 23, aged eighty years. When 
twenty-four years old he became pub- 
lisher for a brief period of the New 
York Sun. In 1863 the Army and Navy 
Journal was founded and of this peri- 
odical Col. Church remained the actual 
head up to his death. 


for 


Representative 
“American Weekly” 


Western 


E. F. Hooper has been aprointed 
Western manager ‘of the American 
Weekly Magazine, which is issued with 
the Hearst Sunday editions. His head- 
quarters will be in Chicago. 
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This1s the day of the Specialist 


N law—in medicine—in engineering—in all the arts 
and sciences—and in all the departments of busi- 
ness—manufacture—finance—sales and advertising—it 
is the specialist who serves your individual needs best. 


Our specialty is Poster Advertising. 


Our service department is a highly developed organiza- 
tion of experienced advertising and merchandising men 
whose efforts operate in the single direction of helping 
the advertiser to make Poster Advertising return maxi- 
mum sales results to him. 


These are the reasons why some of the largest adver- 
tisers in the country employ us to take charge of their 
Poster Advertising campaigns. 


We offer the same character of special poster service 
to any advertiser who should use Poster Advertising. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM CO 


ward Advertisin ing in the 


States Canada 
ee pr . ao - New York City 





Now in our new offices—16th Floor—8 West 40th St. Bldg—New York City 
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The Right Cover Design will hen 
save a catalogue from the “‘ bas 


Established 1889 
GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PERHAPS | AM THE MAN 
YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


I am a business man, with a clean, suc- 
cessful record covering a period of over 
ten years. 














War conditions have affected our line seri- 
ously. There is no prospect of better busi- 
ness in our line for some time to come, 
so I am seeking other connections. 


Qualifications. Fifteen years’ experience 
as Sales Manager in mail order line. Pro- 
ficient in office and sales management. 
Capable of handling detail and correspond- 
ence. Young enough to be aggressive, and 
old enough to have good sound judgment 
in business matters. Age 34. Married. 


“M. B.,’’ Box 297, care Printers’ Ink. 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB. 
Takes in yiane “: = County weeklies 


at 1-10 th 


reat saving in book- 
serving, B 
cents 


pA mond wa electros. 


Actual average circulation 133,992 


La Pidus Printing Co. 


441 Pearl Street, New York City 











Publications, Catalogs, 
Booklets in Spanish our 
Specialty. 








TELEPHONE WORTH 4222-4223 


keeshen 


ADVERTIZING CO. 
OLDEST AND LARGEST ORGAN- 
IZATION IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Oklahoma | 
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More Ad- 
vertising Men in Govern- 
ment Service 


Additional List of Names of Men 
in Advertising Who Have En- 
rolled for Military or Naval 
Service—Number Is Now Well 
Over Three Hundred 
Gro. W. Roesuinc, Inc. (Boston 

OFFICE) 
Louis Aronson, Signal 
Slocum, N. Y. 
George . Johnson, Sergeant, 
fantry, N. G., Mass. 
Vernon 8 Giles, Sergeant, 
fantry, N. G., Mass. 
Doremus & Morse 
Leo V. Klauberg, U. S. Naval Reserve 
ig Third Dis. 
Russell Anderson, ao Reserve 
Medic Corps, U. S 
O. J. Gupe a 
Thomas S. Buchanan, Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
H. K. McCann Co. 
Ellery W. Mann, Engineers’ Reserve 

Corps, N. G., N. Y. 

Frep R. Dappricu ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Raymond C. Hall, Battery A, 1st Field 

Artillery, N. G., Va. 

Srpener-Van Riper ADVERTISING Co. 
Samuel L. Cox, Officers’ Training 

Camp, Fort Benjamin Harrison, In- 

dianapolis. 

‘ > J. Baker, Field Artillery, N. G., 
nd, 


Corps, Fort 


9th In- 
8th In- 


MANTERNACH COMPANY 
John M. Sweeney, Jr., Company 12, 
a Training Camp, Plattsburg, 


Puitie Kosse Company, Inc. 
Ralph Baker, 23d Regt., N. G., N. Y. 
Gro. D. Lez Ap AGENCY 
J. N. Colon, Officers’ Training Camp, 


San Francisco. 

Alfred Boe, Marine Band, N. 
Ore., Bremerton Navy Yard, ‘Seattle. 

John Sutherland, U. S. N. Engineer 
Dept. 

“Home LiFe” 
Robert Burn, U, S. Marine Corps, 
New York “TriBuNE” 

A. L. Bunnell, Officers’ Training 

Camp, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
H. Nutt, same. 


“FaRM AND FIRESIDE” 
F. M. Gannon, Officers’ 
Camp, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Wasuincton “Star” 
Leroy W. Herron (adv. mgr.), ae 
Troop B, ist Cavalry, N. G., D. 
George E. Weigle, Corp., same. 
T. P. Gary, Corp., same. z 
“Woman’s Home ComMPANION” 
D. J. Payne (Western mgr.), Aerial 
Reserve Corps. 


Training 
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“Kansas FARMER” 
J. Alden Weiiemat, Officers’: Train- 
ing Camp, Fort 
“Dramatic Mirror” 
m. E. Garland, 14th Infantry, N. G., 


iley, Kan. 


‘E. Fisenne, papery D, 1st Field 


NY 
Artillery, N. G., N 


ATLANTA “JOURNAL” 

Geo. S. Irby, Officers’ Training 64 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 
G Roger A. Alling, 5th Infantry, N. 

a; 

G. M. Sweeny, U. S. Marine Corps. 

a Duggan, Regular Army. 

. M. Bettis, 17th U. S. Infantry. 


“Review OF ReviEws” 


William V. K. Gillett, Officers’ 
ing Camp, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Train- 


Los ANGELES “EXAMINER” 

Byron Mellhouse, Coast Artillery, Fort 
Rosecrans, Cal. 

John H. Mersh, ‘Company 14; Cy. A, 
C., same. 

Charles H. Weiss, same. 

Donald K. Forker, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve. 

R. D. Houston, Ambulance Corps. 


San Francisco “EXAMINER” 

R. J. Clement, U. S. Naval Reserve 
Force. 

Louis Smith, same. 

>. W. Fercuson Cotzar Co., Troy, N. Y. 

“Cu: L. Snyder a mgr.), 2d In- 
fantry, N. G., N. 

Sackett & ccna CorPORATION 

S. V. Aldridge, Officers’ Training 
Camp, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

S. R. Penfield (mgr. Detroit office), 
ania Training Camp, Fort Sheridan, 


ioaiee FOR peng DEVELOPMENT, 
NC 
C. H. Griffith, 1st Lieut., 1st. Troop, 
4th Provisional Training Regiment, Fort 
es . 
Robt. A. Jones, 1st Lieut. U. S. Sig- 
nal Corps, Monmouth, N. J. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING Co. 
John M. Taylor, Capt. Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 


Agency Will Close for Two 


Weeks’ Vacation 


ongyres & Holden, New York adver- 
tising agency, will close their offices 
from July 16th to July 28th, to enable 
everyone connected with the business to 
take a two weeks’ vacation. In previous 
years, vacations have been distributed 
over a period of three months or more 
and this resulted in delays that were 
hard to overcome. 

All of the company’s clients approved 
of the plan that will be tried out this 
summer. 


R. H. McClure, formerly with the 
David Williams Company, New York, 
is now connected with Walter B. Snow 
& Staff, Boston, Mass. 





We Want 
A Partner 


Who we are: 


Two experienced publicity 
men, who have built up a 
successful advertising ser- 
vice, in the advertising 
center of the South. The 
business is now over four 
years old, and gives us a 
clear annual income of 
more than $3,000 each. 
Our credit and reputation are 
the highest with the best 
dailies and weeklies of the 
South-east; we have many 
friends of influence, and our 
position is firmly established. 


What we want: 


We want to enter the gen- 
eral agency field. We have 
successfully handled some 
agency business, though 
we are not an agency. We 
wish to associate with us 
a successful agency man 
—one now connected with a 
first-class agency— who must 
possess thorough technical 
agency knowledge, and above 
all, ability to get agency busi- 
ness. A big opportunity to 
the right man who is willing 
to pitch in and help build. 
We don’t want an employe; 


we want a PARTNER. 


Address ‘‘W. A.” Box 299, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





The 


Little 


HE Schoolmaster has just 
read one of the most interest- 
ing articles which has crossed his 
path in a long time—Edward Mott 
Woolley’s remarkable tribute to 
advertising published in Scribner’s 
Magazine for June under the title 
“The Silent Voice.” In a compact 
fashion which the general public 
can understand and digest, he tells 
what advertising is and what it 
does; defends its economic func- 
tion; cites example after example 
of great business houses reared 
from humble beginnings by the 
magic power of publicity; shows 
briefly the effect upon the lives of 
the people resulting from the 
changes in their habits brought 
about by advertising, and cites 
many examples of the recent ten- 
dency for advertising to be used 
not merely to sell goods but to 
change public opinion, create good 
will and expand the market for 
a whole industry. He even finds 
time to mention specifically half 
a dozen unusual campaigns, such 
as that of a garment factory ad- 
vertising to labor the desirability 
of working in its ideal factory 
conditions at the high wages it 
pays, the Long Island Railway’s 
campaign against grade-crossing 
accidents, the growth in member- 
ship of the Liberty Bell Bird Club, 
and the like. 
a 
It interests the Schoolmaster to 
know that so many of the scores 
and scores of illustrations Mr. 
Woolley uses are drawn from ar- 
ticles which have at one time or 
another appeared in PRINTERS’ 
Ink. There is therefore not very 
much that will be new to adver- 
tising men in his article, though 
the exhaustive research which 
preceded it and the convenient 
compact form in which it is writ- 
ten will make it very valuable for 
reference. Moreover, the effect 
upon the public of such an ar- 
ticle cannot fail to be favorable. 
Mr. Woolley’s statement of 
what advertising is and does is 
worth quoting. Advertising, he 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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says, is the chief force in Ameri- 
can business development. “It 
has done more than anything else 
to raise the business man from 
a secondary station to the highest, 
has immeasurably improved qual- 
ity in the products of manufacture 
and lifted the whole fabric of 
business out of primitive forms. 
It has been responsible for the 
formulating of business princi- 
ples, the collecting and analysis 
of statistics and their application 
to manufacturing and marketing 
problems, the introduction of ad- 
vanced methods and equipment 
and the elimination of waste. The 
ethics of business have been raised 
to a new plane; the public has 
become the beneficiary of service 
along lines undreamed of a few 
years ago; the universities have 
received the impulse to lay foun- 
dations for a new branch of edu- 
cation. Advertising has stabilized 
business by making it. independent 
of restricted markets. It has kept 
the retail price of numberless 
products from soaring.” 


The question whether advertis- 
ing increases the cost of living 
is treated by Mr. Woolley in in- 
teresting fashion. The real test, 
he says, is: “Are the people gen- 
erally more prosperous-now than 
they were in the age before ad- 
vertising began? Do we_ have 
more money in our pockets, bigger 
deposits in the banks, higher sal- 
aries, better homes, more pleas- 
ures, broader education? 

“Let us admit that in spots ad- 
vertising may increase the general 
tendency to spend money. But 
would we go back to the days of 
salt pork, when we heated our 
homes with open fireplaces, had 
no running water and used tallow 
candles ?” 

Then follow brief tales of the 
romantic beginnings of the Kodak, 
Wrigley’s Gum, Victor Talking 
Machine, Sapolio, the National 
Cash Register, Arrow‘ Collars, 
Campbell Soup and many others. 

In his discussion of institutional 
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MERICAN geo Mechan- 
(KOTRIST | | ict Masezine is 


LARGEST CIRCULATION newsstands in 
IN| MOTORING FIELD the United States 
With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get » ia ee, on exseptional and Canada than 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- any other Maga- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% s 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail zine. 
subscription—no news-stand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six Total Newsstands, 39,818 
sea MAIN OFFICE: Popular Mechanics 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. Sold by, 34,859 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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USE)> 6-7-8-9 


DEALERS: This shoe IN STOCK. 
No. 642.@Mahogany Russia Calf Bal. 
Twin Six last. 


WEAR~—As men select their shoes with more care, Ralstons win out. 
Surely these days it pays to buy good shoes—and Ralstons are made 
to give you satisfaction. They stand the test of service. 


Sold in 3000 good stores. Style booklet on request. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS, Brockton (Campsito), Mass. 


WHY NOT? As our organization has 
the experience, the careful supervision, and can 
work out your plans with intelligent co-operation, 
why not try us out ?——Yes———WHY NOT? 


Mason Printing Corporation 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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I Build Business 


I manage sales; manage advertising; dig deep; 
improve; create ideas and merchandising 
plans; get results. Have handled or super- 
vised some of the largest campaigns. Part 
of my time available. I go anywhere within 
a night’s ride of New York. 


Clinton E. Woods 
Visiting Sales and Advertising Manager 
400 Convent Avenue, New York 





To PUBLISHERS of the U.S. 


Don’t Take Our Word 
for it that S. & M. Service is superior 
to and cheaper than mail service in 
the delivery of your N. Y. 
AGENCY copies, the most important 
copies you send out. 
Write for Your Set of 
**S & M PLANMAPS” 
(Miniature Authentic Maps that show 
at a glance the fundamental reasons 
why Mail Service is inefficient . for 
N. Y. City Adv. Agency delivery. 
These ‘PLANMAPS’ will ‘sell you’ on 
S. & M. SERVICE—Make us prove it. 


450 Fourth Ave. NY. 7205-7200 Maa Sq 
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high grade PRINTING 
Service—the best 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


Eighth Ave., 33rd to 34th Sts. 
NEW YORK 
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GUMMED LABELS 


Hoek Fy rekk 1 aa 
tl COVES Shifynirs 


ey? deli of your meil and express ship- 
— br Npertng the tame one and address of of the consignee 
ona kabel 


penpened GUMMED LABELS IN x PERFORATED ROLLS 


for addressi your Gummed 
iar in rolls ere more convenient scomeesiaal then the 
@ld style flat and loose label, Buy your gummed labels of 


poe 


Send for full particulars and catalogue 
McCOURT ape caste co. 


83 Bennett St, Bradford, Pa. 
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good-will advertising by big cor 
porations, Mr. Woolley suggest: 
that some day we shall have ad 
vertising of this type on an ex 
tensive scale from the United 
States Steel Company, Standard 
Oil and the great corporations 
which produce or handle leather, 
matches, alcohol, fertilizers, sugar, 
coal, ice and tobacco. Altogether 
it is a most stimulating and sug- 
gestive article, and the School- 
master commends it to the atten- 
tion of the class. Just at this 
time, when the economic function 
of advertising is being assailed 
from so many sides, a heartening 
article of this kind, written in 
terms which the lay public can 
understand, should prove very 
beneficial to the cause of adver- 
tising, and both Scribner’s and 
Mr. Woolley deserve a vote of 
appreciation from the industry. 
* * * 


The alert advertiser has already 
been reported as tuning his copy 
to the war. The makers of Alvin 
silverware, however, have stolen 
a march by hooking up the June- 
bride appeal with an illustration 
of a military wedding, with the 
males in regimentals. The School- 
master is only about half sold 
on the idea. However patriotic 
and fitting it may be, it might 
cause an unpleasant shock among 
certain prospects. On the other 
hand, facts are facts, and this is 
certainly no time for pussy-foot- 
ing in copy or anything else, 

* k * 

A certain large company which 
has used in its trade-mark a shield 
embracing the Stars and Stripes 
is now considering changing the 
device, in view of the sudden 
rush of some houses to wave the 
flag somewhat ostentatiously. 

“Capitalizing the flag,” re- 
marked a representative of the 
concern drily, “is like going to 
church for business reasons.” 


H. J. Barrett With Churchill- 
Hall, Inc. 


H. J. Barrett, writer of syndicate fea- 
tures for newspapers and former pro- 
prietor of the Barrett Advertising 
Agency of Los ome sae joined 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., New Y 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, about 18, in sales de- 
partment of an old-established firm 
good opportunity for an honest youth 
with initiative and ambition, familiar 
with typewriting. Apply, with refer- 
ences, Box 505, Printers’ Ink. 








Large afternoon daily, 50,000 circula- 
tion in growing middle west city of 
60,000, wants experienced advertising 
man. Must be able to develop small 
advertisers, write copy and sell it. Mar- 
ried man preferred. Good opportunity 
for man with initiative and energy. 
State experience. and references. Ad- 
dress Box 508, care Printers’ Ink. 


A Real Opportunity 


World-wide concern with extensive do- 
mestic business has immediate opening 
for assistant (over 30 if pe in 
Sales Department. Must be aggressive, 
enthusiastic, good correspondent and 
capable all-round executive. Knowledge 
of automobiles desirable but not essen- 
tial. $1800.00 to start. Exceptional 
opportunities for advancement. Make 
your reply detailed as to age, past ex- 
perience, present employment and sal- 
ary; reason for desiring change, etc. 
Strictly confidential Box 522, care 
Printers’ Ink 


YOUR CHANCE! 








Here is an opportunity for a 
young man with trade paper 
experience to gain a position 
with almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities in a large manufac- 
turing concern. 


REQUIREMENTS: 
1. Trade paper experience. 
2. Ability to write. 
3. Capacity to speak in public. 
4. Clean-cut appearance. 
5. Ambition and imagination. 


Salary according to ability. 
State qualifications fully but 
briefly. 


The National Cash Register Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


A large New England corporation has 
a splendid opening for a young man 
about 30 years of age. The position 
has to do with the distribution of office 
equipment and printed supplies through- 
out the country to our branch offices. | 
It is an exceptional opening because of 
the opportunity ahead of the man who 
can fill the requirement. We desire 
a man of good education. He should 
be an executive and therefore capable 
of handling a large-sized office force. 
Your reply should cover as fully as 
possible a record of your business ex- 
perience, and as much about yourself 
personally as you care to write in con- 
fidence. Box 520, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Assistant 


We have a position in our advertising 
department for a young man who has 
had some practical experience in copy 
and letter writing. As our business is 
with bookkeeping, billing and statistical 
departments, this man should have a 
knowledge of fundamental accounting. 
In your letter of application give com- 
plete details of your experience, salary 
received, samples of work and recent 
photograph (which will be returned if 
postage is enclosed) and references as 
to character and ability. Adv. Mgr., 
Elliott-Fisher Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 











WANTED 


Superintendent 


and Estimator 


for large Circular Letter Plant 
in New York 


Must be familiar with best 

processes for duplicating 
typewriting, also machine and 
hand composition, etc., and be 
able to estimate on all kinds 
of printing. 

An able executive trained 
in the principles of scientific 
management will find an ex- 
cellent opportunity to develop 
a big job. 

Write confidential letter, 
stating in detail experience, 
education, age, and salary de- 
sired. 


Address Box 524, care Printers’ Ink 
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Advertising Solicitor wanted by a lead- 
ing daily newspaper in Massachusetts. 
Must be an aggressive worker and able 
to render copy service. Give refer- 
ences, details of experience, age and 
nationality. Address, Box 506, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel. Cort. 4968. 


Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. S 


9 INK BACK COPIES; Sets or Single’ 

P PRINTERS’ ! S & M Inc. 450—4th hon, NY 
N. 4 h:, Sold. See U 
v Adv. Agency Feerss'i, est; Sat, See % 


$1 PLACES YOUR RATE CARD in EVERY N.Y.C. 
ADV. AGENCY. S & M Inc. 450—4th Ave., N. Y. 


With Us If You W: Locate With 
REGISTER roy Sk M450 4th Av. NY. 


CANADA CALLS! 


Are you neglecting your opportunities? 
Market possibilities, trade conditions, 
strength and cost of various advertis- 
ing mediums accurately revealed in 
LYDIATT’S BOOK, the advertisers’ 
complete guide to Canadian markets. 
Independent, authoritative, complete. 
Annually, 350 pages, $2, postpaid. 
W. A. Lydiatt, 53 Yonge St., Toronto. 
Can an Advertising Man Write Sing- 
able, Salable Music?—Get a copy of 
“Land of Glory” at the St. Louis Con- 
vention before you decide. A stirring 
new national march song touted as the 
American “Marseillaise.” ords and 
music by C. M. Schofield, Adv. Mgr.- 
Dept. Sales Mgr., Illinois Glass Co. 
Copy postpaid, 11 cents. The Charm- 
field Co., Alton, Il 


REMARKABLE OPPORTUNITY TO 
BUY FINE PRINTING BUSINESS. 
Highly efficient modern plant—$15,000 
inventory—for immediate sale. Half 
the equipment, including many unique 
type faces, less than year pld; none 
over five. May business over $2,000 
(% capacity) on reputation as one of 
New York City’s highest priced, best 
grade small shops. Advantageous lease, 
fine location. Act quickly. Box 525, P. I 


SPECIALTY 
SALESMAN 
































WHO HAS SOLD NATIONALLY 


ADVERTISED HIGH-GRADE SPE- 
CIALTY FOR PAST SEVEN YEARS. 
KNOWS INTIMATELY THE LEAD- 
ING DRUG JOBBERS. LARGE RE- 
TAILERS AND DEPARTMENT 
STORE BUYERS THROUGHOUT 
UNITED STATES, IS OPEN TO AC- 
CEPT A GOOD BUSINESS CONNEC- 
TION. ADDRESS C. R. A, 12th 
Floor, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





INK 


Interested in obtaining a Multigraph 
Machine. Prefer split unit and motor 
drive. State asking price, and advise 
where machine can be seen. P. G,, 
Box 579, Lancaster, Pa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


For 8 years I have covered the big cities 
representing two of N. Y.’s largest trade 
papers. Open for change June 10 as 
advg. manager or advg. solicitor. Box 
512, care Printers’ Ink. 











Assistant Advertising Manager of daily 
in the northwest desires better position. 
Age 30; married. Experienced, capable 
and energetic. Excellent references. 
Address, Box 502, care Printers’ Ink. 


Secretary-Correspondent. Now secre- 
tary to president of large manufactur- 
ing and importing concern. Expert 
stenographer. Best references. ox 
514, care Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY—Bryn Mawr _ graduate, 
with publishing and advertising experi- 
ence desires position. Thoroughly ac- 
customed to handling correspondence 
and to executive work. Box 517, P. I. 











Some concern in or near New York 
can get an unusually capable Advertis- 
ing Man one week per month. He will 
cost less, and prove a better invest- 
ment, than mediocre talent for full 
time. Box 523, care Printers’ Ink. 


Office and General Manager 


Experienced in office, sales and factory 
supervision. Accountant and systema- 
tizer. Smooth working executive. Close 
student of business in general. Five 
years in present position. Desires 
broader field. Box 510,care Printers’ Ink. 








Eighteen years’ secretarial, statistical 
and some accounting experience; four 
years’ specialty shop advertising; three 
years’ newspaper advertising; two years’ 
sales representative. Competent to 
assist busy executive; position preferred 
in the periodical advertising _ field. 
Would entertain absolutely high-class 
sales proposition. Box 519, care P. I 


Do You Want An Eastern Representative? 


We are publishers and _ publishers’ 
representatives. | Unsurpassed facilities 
for service. Fifth Avenue Office. Our 
office manager is a most ‘experienced 
and efficient woman. This insures that 
proper care will be taken of your ac- 
count should we be called for military 
service. Box 501, care Printers’ Ink. 


There are probably one million specialty 

manufacturers in the United States 
that are suffering for lack of business 
—this does not apply to million dollar 
corporations. It just refers to the 
struggling mass that need a sales man- 
ager who is a business chemist, an ad- 
vertising man and a salesman. I can’t 
handle the entire million but can take 
one unit and put it on a profitable basis 
in a reasonably short period provided 
the product itself has merit and, I only 
expect a moderate salary with commis- 
sion on increased business. - Will be 
pleased to hear from advertising firms 
as well as manufacturers. Box 515, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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Young man seeks position submitting 
proofs for 4 as a composing- 
room i gomen also a graduate of the 

Course in Printing. A clean 
record r 13 yrs. with one firm. Other 
openings will be considered. Box 511, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





CANADIAN SALESMANAGER 
Thoroughly conversant with package 
and bulk cereals is open for manage- 
ment similar lines for Canada. For 15 
years have been associated with leading 
cereal and flour mills of Canada ‘and 

S. Have successfully placed several 
leading package cereals on market. 
Know Canadian field and how to get 
perfect distribution at minimum ex- 
pense. Married, 36. Highest refer- 
ences. Must be salary and commission 
contract. Box 504, care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising or 
Sales Executive 


A married American, 26, is now ad- 
vertising manager in Canada for one 
of the largest American firms in its 
line—a corporation whose advertising 
appropriation is among the half-dozen 
largest on the continent. Has for 
seven years satisfactorily filled posi- 
tions in the ghrp oe department, 
both in the U. S. and Canada. Will go 
anywhere to secure a larger opportunity. 





Box 507, Care Printers’ Ink. . 





ADVERTISING MANAGER, with suc- 
cessful experience in charge of na- 
tional accounts, seeks position with 
manufacturing or wholesale concern. 
Experience includes retail and whole- 
sale selling, newspaper soliciting, agency 
plan and copy, marketing and distribu- 
tion. “He is farsighted and a forceful, 
clear thinker and planner and an ad- 
writer of great. ability. His judgment 
in advertising and other business mat- 
ters is excellent.” Fot further in- 
formation, mention No. 248 and _ ad- 
dress FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, Inc., 
3rd Nat’l Bank Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


A man 

can be had 

for the 3 months 

of July, August and September. 

His price is $100 a week, or else a fair 
likelihood of contingent earnings total- 
ing at least $1500. 

He can write. 

He can sell. 

He can plan and manage. 

He can think, not for you, but with 
you. His specialty is being your “alter 
ego.” His active experience covers ad- 
vertising, mail-ordering, manufacturing, 
publishing, research, promotion, almost 
perfect control of detail, the negotiating 
and concluding of elaborate contracts. 
He is a short young fellow. 

He doesn’t want to marry your busi- 
ness, 

He will simply sell you a slice of keen 
and reliable general intelligence if you 
and he are au convinced of its 
adaptability to your ends, 

Appointments can be made for any time 
between June 20 and oo 30, prefer- 
ably in New York Cit 

Address Box 516, care y Printare’ Ink. 








Advertising manager’ seeks‘ new posi- 
tion. Employer’s policy affected by 
war. Six years’ training in broad field 
as assistant and manager. College grad- 
uate. 29. Married. Box 518, P. I. 


Advertiser—imaginative copy writer, 
master of human interest and spirited 
English. Ferret for true selling points. 
Widely informed. Handle vividly prac- 
tically any technical subject. are 
artistry in layouts, copy, magazine, 
newspapers, direct mail, booklets. Man- 
ager service, advertising department. 
Department store; agency experience. 
Young. Box 513, care Printers’ Ink. 


Salesmanager 


A real manufacturing line man. Age 
37. An expert in handling sales forces 
and in advertising economically for 
large returns. 

At present employed at $5000 per year 
(with over 50% gain in sales over first 
4 months of last year—no war orders). 
Willing to start at same figure; with 
prospects in line with sales gains pro- 
duced. 

Three distinct records in last ten years 
of doubling sales in varied manufactur- 
ing lines within 12 months, and signed 
proof of same. Box 509, care P. I. 


This Man Might Fit 
In Well With Your 
Organization — Look 
at This Experience 


Country store clerk. 

Factory hand. 

Printer. 

Proofreader. 

Newspaper editor, Pub., Adv. Mgr. 

Salesman. 

Correspondent (special). 

Sales organ editor. 

Buyer (stationery, engraving, etc.). 

Confidential man to Vice-Pres. and 
Gen. Mgr. 

Advertising service manager. 

Sales manager (80 men). 

Backed by a level head and ripened 
judgment, that experience ought to and 
will be of more than ordinary value to 
some progressive concern that needs a 
man with modern ideas and wide ex: 
perience, or to a big executive who 
needs a man with a sympathetic under- 
standing of his difficulties and knows 
how to help him carry his load and in- 
crease his capacity and productivity. 

For good measure there will be in- 
cluded in the sale reliability, energy, 
loyalty, sincerity, and a wisteamnies 
desire to co-operate for the success of 
the business and the satisfaction to be 
derived from doing things well. 

Age 39. Married (happily). Now 
employed, but seeks change for good 
reasons. 

Only an advertising business or a 
vndinans that is advertised will be con- 
sidered. 

Address, Will Makegood, Box 503, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Nochangeof policy 
No change of form 
No stunts 


are responsible for 
the steady growth of 


SCRIBNER’S 


THE LEADING HIGH-GRADE 


MAGAZINE 


June, 1915—62 pages—14,042 
June, 1916—78 pages—17,486 
June, 1917—89; pages— 19,964 


June, 1917— 14% increase over 1916 
June, 1917—42% increase over 1915 








CARROLL B. MERRITT 
Manager of Advertising 
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If you want to sell to both men 
and women in Chicago follow the 
example of Chicago’s largest re- 
tail music house 


Lyon & Healy 


They used about three hundred 
thousand agate lines in Chicago 
newspapers in 1916—almost one- 
third of the total was used in 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 





You do not need to experiment— 
that’s all been done over and over 


again, and the verdict always is 


The Chicage Uribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


Send for ‘‘Analysis of Chicago Newspaper Advertising for 1916." 
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A Gratifying 
Increase 
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MOLIN is the original and absolutely 

harmless deodorant powder. It has been 

on the market for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury—a veritable diamond in the rough. 
e 


It has been our privilege to assist in some 
successful trade work on Amolin and to help 
it overcome the handicap of a lost youth. 


Sales for the first five months of 1917 showed 
a gratifying increase over the corresponding 
five months of.1916—and this with the selling 
campaign just getting under way. 


In almost every business there is some long- 
established house with inherent possibilities 
for a large success—a perfect gem of a busi- 
ness that needs only the proper setting to make 
it shine brighter than all its fellows. 


Advertising Headquarters will supply mer- 
chandising assistance as potent as sunlight— 
a natural force for growth and expansion. 











N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston CHICAGO. 
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“Put it up to men who know your market” 





K EDERAL 


Principles and Practice 





Federal Service is based on Proved 
Experience, Sensible Originality 


and Adequate Organization. 


Our experience comprehends every 
industry in its every phase from 
manufacturer — to wholesaler — to 
retailer—to consumer; our ideas 
are interrupting in force and practi- 
cal in execution; our organization 
is complete in its specialized effici- 
ency. An interview is the test we 
invite. You incur no obligation. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


at 6 East 39th Street at 30 N. Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





